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THE PRESIDENT’S PARTY. 


(T\VUE Republican Party nominated a 
leader, and by a piece of good luck 
which we need not characterize by 

any other word, obtained a four years’ lease 

of the White House for his official resi- 
dence ; and there heis likely to remain until 
the end of his term, for it is not to be 
presumed that any serious thoughts havo 
been entertained by the defeated opposition 
to attempt to displace him. The Democra- 
tic Party, in truth, have little cause to quar- 
rel with the Republican chief, whose acts 
since he came into power have been more 
obnoxious to his professed supporters than 
to his avowed enemies. We every now and 
then hear of some prominent Republican 
politican who has expressed his determi- 
nation to support President Hayes, as if it 
would be taken for granted that no promi- 
nent member of his party could be expected 
to stand by his own party chieftain. Senator 
Morton, of Indiana, not only felt it in- 
cumbent upon him to announce his inten- 
tion of supporting President Hayes, but he 
made his purpose known in a long letter, 
giving very cogent reasons why other 
members of the party should imitate his 
example. Senator Blaine has not yet felt 
himself under any obligation to publish his 
intentions to the world, and as he has 
permitted his friends to hold a convention 
in Washington with the well-understood 
purpose of forming a new Republican 
organization in opposition to the Adminis- 
tration, it is not altogether improper to 
as umethat Senator Blaine is not, and does 
not intend to be, a supporter of President 

Hayes’s policy towards the South. As for 

General Butler, who can scarcely be accepted 

as a representative Republican, he has 

very clearly and sharply outlined his course 
towards the President in the letter which 
he sent, through the newspapers, to Marshal 


‘ Pitkin in New Orleans. 


General Butler is a master in the art of 
sarcastic writing, and, as a mere exercise 
of his peculiar talent, his missive to his 
protégé, ‘‘dear Pitkin,” is altogether ad- 
mirable, and as well worthy of being kept for 
a model in that kind of composition as any 
of the letters of Dean Swift; but its special 
political significance lies in the covert threat 
which it holds out to President Hayes and his 
Cabinet. It is certain that unless something 
should be done to conciliate tie ‘‘ Essex 
statesman” that he will be a vigorous ~nd 
virulent opponent of the Administration 
when Congress assembles in October. Gen- 
eral Butler has the very excellent quality ina 
politician of always standing by his friends, 
and as the United States Marshal in New 
Orleans, who has been requested to send 
his resignation to the President, is one of 
his particular friends, he shows a determi- 





nation to champion his cause, even if in 
doing so he should have to break the 
bonds which have heretofore kept him 
bound to the party whose interest he has 
undertaken to defend in Congress. He in- 
cautiously accused Mr. McVeagh, the son- 
in-law of Simon Cameron, of making a 
corrupt bargain with Colonel Wharton, who 
is to be the successor of Pitkin in the Mar- 
shalship of Louisiana; and this has called 
out positive denials from both of those 
gentlemen. So the General is not likely to 
help his friend any by his sarcastic letter ; 
but it will answer his own purpose in defin- 
ing his position, which, if no change should 
take place, will be one of open hostility to 
the President. 

To the country at large it is not a matter 
of any great importance whether the Re- 
publican Party remain undivided or not, 
since the policy of the Administration will 
be the same and be sure of receiving the 
support of Congress. The majority of the 
Republicans are heartily with the Presi- 
dent in his Southern policy, and there are 
enough independent Democrats who will 
give him their support, who will more than 
compensate for the dissatisfied Radicals 
who may follow the lead of Butler and 
Blaine in their opposition. 

The Chisolm affair in Mississippi has 
happened at an inopportune time, and tends 
to mislead and becloud the judgment of 
many sincere friends of the South who do 
not choose to remember that the national 
Government could neither interfere to pre- 
vent that terrible tragedy nor do anything 
towards punishing the perpetrators of the 
deplorable crime. If the same thing had 
happened in any Northern State, and equally 
savage deeds are often perpetrated at the 
North, no one would ever have thought of 
making the President responsible for it. 
The killing of the Chisolm family, by law- 
less ruffians who may have been influenced 
by political motives, does not afford any 
excuse for the interference of tho National 
Government. If there is not sufficient 
public spirit among the people of Missis- 
sippi to afford protection to their citi- 
zens against the violence of the rufflanly 
element in their population, they must 
bear the consequences of such misrule. 
No respectable people will live in a com- 
munity wherg the law is powerless to 
protect their’ lives and property. The 
Mississippians, if let alone, will soon begin 
to discover the consequences of their errors, 
and will improve much more rapidly than 


*| they would be likely to do under any out- 


side pressure. There must be constables, 
sheriffs and grand juries even in Mississippi, 
and they will, now that they are let alone, 
soon begin to see the propriety of exercis- 
ing their proper functions. Those excel- 
lent institutions the county-jail and the 
gallows will loom up before the eyes of 
wrong-doers; and, since the troops of the 
United States have been withdrawn, the 
people of all parties will begin to perceive 
that the pursuit of happiness can only be 
possible in communities which compel a 
respect for the laws. 

We cannot be suspected of entertaining 
any sympathetic sentiments for the ruffians 
whose outrages have brought disgrace on 
Mississippi and Louisiana, but it is evident 
that the attempt to restrain or punish them 
by the military arm of the general Govern- 
ment only had the effect of exaggerating 
the evil. After experimenting in that way 
for twelve years it was time another plan 
should be tried, and President Hayes, in 
firmly exercising his authority in with- 
drawing the Government troops,and leaving 
the South to govern itself, took the only 
course that was open to him. It is working 
well, and will work better, though the im- 
provement may be small, and the country 
is beginning to comprehend and approve the 
wisdom of his policy. 


EVENTS IN EUROPE 


HE expectation so general when Russia 
declared war against Turkey, that she 
would at once cross the Danube and make 
the taking of Kars and Erzeroum a holiday 
excursion, has been disappointed. Not a 
Russian brigade has as yet crossed the 
wide-flowing stream which divides Turkey 
from her disaffected province of Roumania ; 
only the skirmishing, the trying of positions, 
bombardments designed to check the throw- 
ing up of defenses, now and then the sink- 
ing of a gunboat, or the capture of a supply 
vessel, which usually precede the serious 
and bloody business of war, have taken 
place. It becomes more and more evident 
that this deiay, though partly, no doubt, 
caused by bad roads and _ unfavorable 
weather, is a deliberate part of Russian 
generalship. The whole available force is 
to be massed upon the river bank, every 
detail of siege preparation, commissariat 
and provisions for preserving lines of com- 
munication, is to be fully completed before 
that advance en masse is made to which 
the world looks for a test trial of strength 
between the combatants. The signs aro 
that the advance is likely to be attempted 
at the west end of the army lines, and that 
the Russians propose to escape the Balkan 





passes by invading the enemy’s country 
through the Valley of the Timok ; of course, 
circumstances may at any moment alter the 
course of their strategy. The Czar, it is 
said, will assume full command of his 
troops on the Danube. Constantinople has 
been declared in a state of siege, and there 
is reason to fear that revolution in that 
capital may yet suddenly create anarchy in 
the Government of the Porte. At present 
Redif Pasha, the Seraskier, or Minister of 
War, is absolute in authority, while a new 
conspiracy against the Sultan is hatched, or 
at least reported, nearly every day. Abdul 
Kerim, the Turkish commander on the Dan- 
ube, is preparing for a stout defense of the 
quadrilateral formed by Rustchuk, Silistria, 
Varna and Shumla by requiring the inbabi- 
tants to lay in provisions for six months. Ser- 
via, with half herarmy—20,000 men—mobil- 
ized and stationed on the Timok, becomes 
more warlike every day. Prince Milan is 
evidently striving, even at the peril of his 
throne, to keep out of the fray; but it must 
not be forgotten that there is a powerful pre- 
tender to that throne in Karageorgowitch, 
the descendant of the liberator and first 
Prince of Servia, and that he is seeking to 
replace Milan by stirring up the warlike 
passions of the people. Milan may have to 
go to war to maintain himself against this 
rival. Russia’s real attitude in reference 
to Servia is a mystery. She professes to. be 
advising Prince Milan to maintain neu- 
trality; while there is some evidence that 
she is secretly inciting Servia to war. If 
Servia does enter the conflict, the time will 
probably have arrived to see if Austria in- 
tends also to have a-hand init. The Hun- 
garians are even now clamorous for a 
Turkish alliance, and an Austrian occu- 
pation of Servia and Bosnia would be 
probable, if Servia became belligerent. 
Both of the principal combatants seem 
likely to be provided with ‘‘ the sinews of 
war.” Russia has effected a large loan at 
six per cent. in Paris; the Sultan, on the 
other hand, has been offered 50,000,000 
from the same financial centre, and has re- 
ceived a large pious contribution from the 
Moslem Sherif at Mecca. The events of the 
week in Asia need but a word. The Rus- 
sians took Ardahan and have lost it again. 
They have, so far, in vain assailed Kars. 
The Circassian revolt in their rear gives 
them trouble, and threatens their communi- 
cations. But the three wings of the Rus- 
sian army is evidently drawing closer 
together, and we may look, ere long, for 
a determined attack on Erzeroum. The 
Greeks seem resolved to join in the war 
against the Turks; but Persia remains 
neutral (probably owing to English in- 
fluence) and sends an army of protection to 
her western frontier. Egypt will supply 
troops to the Porte; but ‘Tunis is overawed 
by Russian threats. England is sending 
her channel squadron to the Mediterranean, 
and is hurrying preparations for very 
probable eventualities. Matters are look- 
ing serious in France, where the new 
Cabinet is busy replacing Republican for 
Monarchical and Bonapartist officials to 
control the ensuing elections. In Germany, 
the old conflict between the Government 
and the Roman Catholic Church threatens 
to break out again. The visit of Prince 
Bismarck to Berlin, after his retirement to 
Varzin, portends some important exigency. 
It has been followed by the reinforcement 
of the garrison at Metz, and a movement 
of German troops towards the French 
frontier, which means that Germany has 
some misgivings as to the result of Mac- 
Mahon's recent abrupt and arbitrary policy. 
There is a feeling that it is a menace of 
hostile action against the Empire. 








THE ARTISTS’ VACATION. 


= may be called the season in ar- 

tistic as well as in musical matters, 
is nearly over. Tho Academy of Design 
has elosed its regular Exhibition, the auc- 
tioneers have done their best at the sales of 
private collections, and the coming Summer 
will find our artists scattered throughout the 
country wherever the beautiful and the 
picturesque can be studied, and the attrac- 
tive aspects of nature may best be trans- 
ferred to canvas. The places of their 
sojourn will? of course, be determined, in a 
measure, by their tastes and the character 
of their specialties in art. 

Mr. Bierstadt naturally tyrus his face 
towards the Rocky Mountains and the 
plains of Colorado, where the grand and 
majestic subjects he portrays are sure to be 
found. He has just finished for the Earl of 
Dunmore a view of Estes Park, with Long 
Peak in the distance, and will spend the 
Summer in that region. In the Autumn he 
will go to Europe, where he intends to 
remain forsome years. Mr. Hubbard’s fond- 
ness for quiet and peaceful scsnes is shown 
in the subjects of his pleasing landscapes ; 
he will seek ‘‘fresh fields and pastures 
new” in Connecticut, and in the balder 
scenery of the White Mountains. Mr. Casi- 
lear, too, prefers nature in her milder 
moods, and goes to Pennsylvania; so, next 
year, we may expect to see some of those 
delightful localities along the Schuylkill 





and the borders of the Wissahickon repre- 
sented in his pictures. Mr. 8. R. Gifford’s 
works show that he need not go far for 
subjects. Wherever there is an atmosphere 
he ean translate it into a golden glory, and 
irradiate the humblest scene with what 
some believe to be ‘‘a light that never was 
on sea or land,” but which is merely an ex- 
ceptional phase of nature’s varying beauty. 
He has in his studio a new picture, ‘‘An 
Indian Summer Day,” in which the glowing 
colors of the autumnal foliage are tem- 
pered by the soft haze that envelopes the 
landscape in those golden days of the year; 
it is one of the most charming of his works, 
and shows the peculiar quality of his art. 
Mr. Bristol is excellent in his representa- 
tion of certain effects in natural scenery. 
Quiet country scenes—a patch of woodland, 
a stretch of fertile valley, ora placid sheet 
of water in the foreground, and, in the 
distance, a mountain with the deep sha- 
dows lying in its hollows, or a picturesque 
stream with an old wooden bridge, that, to 
many city people, recall theirchildhood days 
—these are what Mr. Bristol renders with 
marked success. He will seek these things, 
and more,in the Adirondack region this Sum- 
mer. Mr. H. W. Robbins, whose admirable 
picture, ‘‘Lake George,” in the Academy 
Exhibition, makes one wish he would con- 
tinue his illustrations of that fertile sub- 
ject, will make his studies in Connecticut. 
Mr. Swain Gifford has gone to the vicinity 
of New Bedford, Mass., where he will find 
abundant material for such pictures as his 
‘Cedars of New England,” which has been 
so justly praised this season. Mr. Wyant, 
goes to the same locality to practice his 
peculiar method—a style of art exhibiting 
in its results no salient points to startle the 
spectator, but such tender and delicate 
effects as to produce a delicious whole that 
has for many persons a special fascination. 
Mr. Tiffany, instead of going into Oriental 
scenes as has been his custom, will seek his 
inspiration on the banks of the Hudson. 
Mr. James M. Hart finds in New Jersey the 
subjects for his landscapes with cattle, 
fertile fields wherein the meek-eyed crea- 
tures he so well depicts bruwse at will or 
stand in meditative mood as we see them 
on his canvas. He has in his studio a new 
picture, ‘‘The Coming Storm,” in which a 
group of cattle have gathered together and 
are looking at the black clouds that are 
overspreading the sky. It is an admirable 
specimen of his skill in that department of 
art, and is to be sent to the Paris Exhibi- 
tion next year. Mr. William Hart, who 
gives his attention exclusively to Alderney 
cattle, will also make his studies of this 
picturesque variety of horned creatures in 
New Jersey, where they may be found in 
all the striking varieties of color, and with 
all the good points that careful breeding 
has developed. Mr. Arthur Quartley has 
been working successfully of late in a new 
field and with excellent results. He has 
given us some of the picturesque aspects of 
the shore line of New York, and his pictures 
in the Academy have shown how much 
there is around us that can be made attrac- 
tive on canvas. Such pictures are constantly 
increasing in value as the years go by and 
the city changes in appearance. Mr. 
Quartley proposes continuing his studies in 
this department until he goes to the Isles 
of Shoals later in the season for marine 
effects. Mr. M. F. H. De Haas will spend the 
Summer at Mount Desert, where the sea- 
coast is unsurpassed for boldness and 
grandeur, and where he will find ample 
material for his admirable views of the 
ocean in its varying moods. 

It is the privilege of artists that, in the 
time which they spend among the moun- 
tains, in the woods, or by the seashore, they 
gain not only health and strength, but also 
material for the work of the coming year. 
But it would be well for those who visit 
similar scenes merely for recreation to 
cultivate the artistic habit of observation. 
The book of Nature’s beauty is open for all 
to read, yet with what different eyes it is 
looked upon by the artist and the clown. 
True it is that under such conditions 

“«____ we receive but what we give, 
And in ourselves alone does Nature live.” 








COMMERCIAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


HERE was a time when the inhabitants 
of the small but enterprising colonies, 
clustered about the mouth of the Hudson 
River and the waters adjacent, believed 
that Perth Amboy was’*to be the great com- 
mercial emporium of the new world; and 
at the same period the ancient cities of 
Burlington in New Jersey, and Neweasile 
in Delaware—both of which had older 
municipal charters than Philadelphia, and 
boasted a larger population—were disput- 
ing for supremacy in the traffic which 
centred in their vicinity, and each was 
confident of its future destiny as a vast 
business capital. So far as man could fix 
the site on which commerce was to plant 
itself, the old but decayed cities of which 
we.speak dre destined to become all that 
their founders hoped aud planned. But fate 
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plays strange freaks sometimes with the 
wisest of human counsels, and so it hap- 
pened in the course of years that the com- 
ing flects took no notice of the elaborate 
preparations that had been made to receive 
them at certain fixed points, and found it 
more convenient and profitable to bring 
their rich cargoes to Philadelphia and New 
York. Money and influence were alike 
powerless to change the tide of commerce. 
It carved its own channels, and many years 
it broadened and deepened them until they 
became the recognized highways of the 
world. Men found, in the early history of 
this country, that they might as well dig 
new ditches for the mountain torrent and 
expect it to obey their will, as to prescribe 
to commerce its routes and limitations. 

At the ptesent time we seem to have 
reached a point where men are again taking 
upon themselves to parcel out the burdens 
of traffic, and fix the stations where trade 
is to centre. A great deal is said about 
the decadence of New York and the decay 
of Boston. Montreal and Baltimore have 
expected to profit by these presumed facts. 
Norfolk has again dreamed the vision 
which has been her nightmare for seventy 
years, and has seen herself the recipient of 
the products of the entire West and the im- 
ports of Europe. From that point the 
fashion of dreaming has spread to every 
Southern city, and those who have not taken 
the trouble to study political economy in 
its bearing on the situation are confident 
that the business sceptre has departed 
from the North. With entire calmness New 
Orleans waits the completion of her jetties, 
certain she will then welcome capitalists 
and emigrants by the hundred thousand. 
Such golden hopes are infectious. St. Louis 
expects to compel ocean steamers to push 
their way up the Mississippi to her wharves, 
and Chicago thinks to growrich by sending 
her grain direct to Europe through the 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence. Even Toledo 
boasts of her future foreign commerce, and 
we have all heard of the gigantic represent- 
ation of distant [uluth, the ‘‘ zenith city of 
the unsalted seas;” 

There is, of course, a substratum of 
truth in all these visions and conjectures. 
For the business cities of the South and 
West there is a magnificent future in store, 
each in its own line. The trouble about 
the idcas of growth now projected with 
suéhcxpensiveness is that they base them- 
selves upon the presumed decay of the 
great commercial capitals of the East. Not 
only is no such decadence necessary to 
their growth, but there is no truth in the 
theory that commerce manifests the slight- 
est desire to change her ancient channels. 
On the contrary, the figures tell a different 
story. In 1860 the total imports and 
exports of the City of New York were 
$354,323,896. They had more than doubled 
in 1872, reaching the enormous sum of 
$785,493,891. New Orleans in the mean- 
time had increased her commerce from 
$130,735,353 to $167,793,163, while Boston 
had grown from $52,897,830 to,$80,518,032. 
The total imports and exports of the United 
States were $735,355,528 in 1860, and 
$1,288,900,000 in 1874. Philadelphia and 
Baltimore at the same time had nearly 
trebled their figures ; but in 1874 the former 
had only reached $59,645,942, and the latter 
$56,822,249. In other words, while New 
York continues to have the lion’s share of 
commerce, the other cities had their pro- 
portion, and grew mcasurably through the 
wisdom of their merchants in supplying 
terminal facilities to trade. A year ago 
this month-——in June, 1876—the imports of 
Baltimore were $1,531,074, and the exports, 
$3,441,491, while the figures for New York 
during the same month were $20,798,118 
and $26,687,817 respectively. It appears 
from these figures that while the trade of 
the entire country is largely concentrated in 
the City of New York—a fact which is in a 
measure due to tho telegraph and other 
agencies which bring the financial results 
of all, even the most distant, industries to 
our door—the old established cities of the 
Atlantic coast still continue to accumulate 
trade, and are in no immediate danger of 
losing any portion of their commerce. No- 
thing is casier than to build up cities on 
paper and theorize on the laws of trade 
after our own peculiar notions. But it is 
only the work of theorists, after all, and is 
brushed aside at onte by the hard facts 
and figures of the case. 

If men would study the laws and sta- 
tistics of trade carefully, they would be in 
no danger of falling into sectional disputes 
on the score of the equitable division of 
commerce. They would learn that the 
growth of a great city like New York,which 
gathers to itself the grain of the West, the 
cotton of the South, the coal and iron and 
_ oil of the Middle States, and the manufac- 
tured products of New England, and sends 
back a golden payment for all that it re- 
ceives, is in reality the enrichment of the 
entire people. Even if men are too blind to 
sec this inevitable law of traffic, there will 
be no change in the channels of trade, in 
spite of wrangles over future impossihilities. 
Commerce will pursue its old courses and 
build up the sites it long ago ghose as the 
business cenires of the New World, steadily 
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adding, year by year, to their population 
and wealth. Only in a degree can the citi- 
zens of any municipality retard this work 
by allowing their rulers to plunder the 
merchants, or by hindering the establish- 
ment of proper terminal facilities, and for 
these evils they have the remedy in their 
own hands. The commercial cities of the 
United States are already classified by the 
Statistics of trade for a century to come. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Brack Hitis.—The course of empire con- 
tinues its Occidental progress. A Territorial Gov- 
ernment is to be demanded by the adventurers in 
the Black Hills Indian country, who went there 
without leave, and in defiance of law, and this means 
a Governor, Delegate to Congress, Secretaries, 
Judges, Marshals, etc., for the benefit of those who 
do not take to the hard work necessary to extract 
a few dollars a day out of the very lean gold dig- 
gings they have to deal with. Let the Black Hills 
people pay the expenses of the Territorial Govern- 
ment, courts, salaries and other accessories, and 
they will probably decide to dispense with these 
expensive luxuries for some time yet. 


Tue VENvs oF MiL0.—The long-disputed question 
of the position of the arms of the celebrated statue 
of Venus Victrix, discovered on the Island of Milo, 
and now in the Louvre, is to be finally and decisively 
set at rest by the fortunate unearthing of the miss- 
ing members. A letter received May 29th from 
General Meredith Read, our Chargé d’Affaires at 
Athens, confirms the story. General Read says that 
the arms were found on the Island of Milo, at a dis- 
tance of less than thirty feet from the place where 
the statue itself was found in 1820. He says: ‘ The 
arms are exquisitely mode'ed; one holds a kind of 
disk or shield. The workmanship and the locality 
compel even the skeptical to acknowledge the 
authenticity of these wonderful relics.’’ General 
Read adds: “It is not a little singular that the 
news of the death of the finder of the famous Venus 
Victrix of Milo has just reached Greece at the 
moment when the other portions of that great work 
of art are being brought to light.” 


CueaPp Coau.—Sceveral of the large coal mono- 
polies are seeking to effect a rise in the. price of 
that article by combining to di-continue mining for 
the space of a month. One or two companies 
have thus far withheld their consent to the scheme, 
and the resuit has been a decline in wholesale 
prices, from which, however, the consumers are 
not likely to derive much benefit. During last 
week coal sold in New York lower than it was 
ever sold before. The lowest price ever reached 
for Schuylkill white ash coal prior to 1876 was 
$3.20 on board at Philadelphia, and that in 1844, 
and the highest $8.39 for 1864. For four years 
previous to 1876 stove coal had nevér sold below 
$4.10, the price for September, 1872, before the 
combination, and it remained at $6.40 during the 
Winter of 1874-5. It was selling at $6.10 at the be- 
gining of 1876, but in the Winter got down as low 
as $3.75. The prices obtained at New York auc- 
tions, August 29th, were from $3.6034 to $3.85. Last 
week Pennsylvania stove coal sold at $2.75, and 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western at $2.70—a 
decline of thirty-three per cent. from auction sales 
in August last, a decline of twenty per cent. from 
the sale of April, and fifteen per cent, from the sale 
of March. 

A Fruitrut Season.—This year, we are told, 
promises to be unusually productive in peaches and 
other fruit, excepting, perhaps, apples, whichijhad 
their season last Autumn. An indication of what 
is forthcoming has been given by the profusion of 
strawberries which have already been sent to 
market. On May 29th, the Norfolk farmers shipped 
over two million baskets of this fruit, the largest 
single day’s shipment on record. On May 3lst, the 
quantity of strawberries sold in the markets of this 
city was the largest ever known. Upward of seven 
hundred and fifty thousand quarts were shipped to 
the markets, and all were disposed of. Thirty thou- 
sand quarts came from Charleston, S. C., while the 
steamer from Norfolk brought the enormous quan- 
tity of three hundred thousand quarts; seventy-five 
thousand quarts of this shipment came trom one 
grower, a former resident of Orange County in this 
State. He has on his !arm upwards of two hundred 
acres in strawberries, and gives employment to 
one thousand pickers. About three hundred thou- 
sand quarts came from Delaware and Maryland, a 
large quantity from New Jersey, and some small 
shipments were made from points along tle Hud- 
son. The prices realized on the fruit were from 
five to twelve cents a quart. 


Tue Custer Victims.—The removal of the re- 
mains of the officers of General Custer’s band 
having been determined upon by the War Depart- 
ment, and a portion of the army contingent fund 
being set apart to defray the expenses of the same, 
Colonel M. V. Sheridan, of General Sheridan’s staff, 
has been detailed to superintend the exhumation 
and transfer of the remains, and left the City of 
Chicago, May 21st, for the field of the massacre. 
The fourteen officers of the butchered command 
were buried in a row, with only a few feet inter- 
vening between them. The remains were wrapped 
in blankets and pieces of tent cloth, and with each 
body the siiell of a discharged cartridge, containing 
the name of the officer, was placed, to make identi- 
fication certain even after the decay of the corpse. 
At the head of each grave a stake was driven be- 
low the surface, and on each of these stakes the 
name of the officer was cut with a penkuife. Should 
the remains be found they will be brought to the 
East, with the exception of those of Lieutenant 
Crittenden, whose father, General Thomas J. Crit- 
tenden, of Kentacky, has written a letter to Gen- 
eral Sheridan expressing the wish that his son’s 
bones may not be disturbed, and giving his reasons 
therefor. The remains of the other thirteen will be 
brought to Fort Liacoln. From Lincoln the body 
of General Custer wiil be shipped, via Chicago, to 





West Point, New York, where it will be buried on 
the grounds of the National Academy. It was 
General Custer's wish, repeatedly expressed during 
his campaigns against the Indians, that he be buried 
at West Point if he should be killed in the service. 
The remains of the other officers will be taken to 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and given sepulture in 
the National Cemetery at that place. 


Tne Paris Exrosition.—Some French gentlemen 
resident in this city have been exerting themselves 
to organize a movement among the merchants in 
behalf of securing for the United States a proper 
representation at the Paris Expesition of 1878. On 
May 21th a meeting was held of prominent mer- 
chants, who decided to push the movement. Reso- 
lutions were adopted urging the President, through 
Secretary Evarts, to accept the invitation from 
France, and to take such steps as may seem best 
to have a commission formed that will be officially 
recognized by the French Government, and will 
carry out the objects of those of our countrymen 
who des‘re to participate in the Exposition. The 
spirit of the meeting was in effect that merchants 
and manufacturers demand emphatically that there 
shall be action at once; that the work shall be 
carried on in a national spirit; that there shall be 
no half-work about it; and that no axes shall be 
ground for anybody. The spirit is commendable, 
and if it avimates to the end all the proceedings 
which are to be taken, the American Department 
will be successful. It appears that manufacturers 
are already preparing their goods for the Exhibition. 
It only needs a commissioner now to have a thousand 
hands to catch the drag-rope, and rush through the 
work. 

InpIAN Souiprers.—Colonel E. 8. MacDonald, of 
San Francisco, the Indian trainer, whose portrait 
we recently published, has submilted a pro- 
position to the Secretary of the Interior, which, if 
properly carried out, will go far towards solving 
the question, ‘‘ What shall we do with the Indians?” 
At his own expense he trained and drilled a com- 
pany composed of tribes of the Pacific coast, and 
the success he met with in this venture was beyond 
his expectations. He now offers to the Secretary 
to train and drill any tribe or tribes of Indians to 
be designated by him, and at the end of six months 
he promises that they will be capable of competing 
succeasfully with any military organization. The 
yovernment is then to form them into a sort of 
auxiliary body of the regular army, after the man- 
ner of the Sepoys in India, and the Turcos in Africa. 
Colonel MacDonald’s plan is commendable and 
feasible. It has already been tested and found to 
work, and as no additional expense will accrue to 
the Government, Colonel MacDonald not requiring 
salary, it might well be tried, with a view to its 
adoption, unless there should be grave reasons 
against it. Many plans of a different nature have 
already been tried, and it is fair to the country and 
the Indians that a scheme like the one in question 
should receive consideration. 


Custom Hovsg Rerorm.—The Treasury Commis. 
sion appointed to make inquiries into the manage- 
ment of the New York Custom House have re- 
ported to the Secretary of the Treasury, that of 
the 1,038 employés of the Custom House, exclud- 
ing the Appraiser’s department, twenty per cent. 
may be at once discharged without injury to the 
customs service, and a further reduction may be 
found necessary. Clerks, the committee report, 
are not punctual in attendance or in attention to 
business ; some are deficient in business qualifica- 
tions and integrity of character; a few are em- 
ployed in private business, to the detriment of the 
service ; some fraudulently accept money for 
official services; and all of them are expected to 
contribute to the support of “the party,’ the 
amount of contributions asked ‘‘ beirig fixed by a 
percentage of their respective salaries.” Some of 
the officials repair their diminished salaries “ by ex- 
acting or accepting from merchants unlawful gra- 
tuities.’”’ The committee advise that the service be 
“freed from the control of party and organ‘zed on 
a strictly business basis, with the same guarantees 
for efficiency and fidelity in the selection of the 
chief and subordinate officers that would be re- 
quired by a prudent merchant”—a recommenda. 
tion which, if sirictly carried out, would secure all 
the reform desired in custom-house management. 


Spain anp THe Unitep Srares,—An interesting 
and significant debate recently took place in the 
Spanish Cortes in regard to the United States, the 
particulars of which were received by mail at Wash- 
ington on May 31st. Sefior Gamozo attacked the 
foreign policy of the Government. The late Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Sefior Calderon y Collantes, 
replied in a speech of great earnestness and power. 
He stated that, at the accession of the present 
Government, between two and three years ago, the 
relations ot Spain with the United States were in an 
extremely critical condition; but, since that time, 
all the subjects of complaint on the part of the 
United States have been satisfactorily settled, in- 
cluding pecuniary indemnification for the officers 
and crew of the Virginius, the prosecution of Bur- 
riel, the pardon of sundry Americans condemned 
to death for treason in Spain, the restitution of con- 
fiscated property, and the settlement of various 
other private claims. He said further: ‘‘ The Govy- 
ernment, during my administration of the Depart- 
ment of State, has had the glory of concluding with 
the United States a treaty of extradition, the best 
which exists in Europe. Moreover, the principal 
cause of all our complications with the United States 
has been the construction of thetreaty of 1795. The 
United States continually charged the ‘authorities of 
Cuba with violating this treaty, so that every Gov- 
ernment of Spain was in daily terror of receiving 
information of some imprudent act of the colonial 
authorities which would threaten war orinvolve the 
necessity of heavy indemnifications, such as suc- 
cessive Governments in Spain have had to pay. 
Now the Minister who is addressing the Chamber 
has had the honor to sign a protocol, already ap- 
proved at Washington, in which this long-standing 
controversy has been determined in a most satisfac- 
tory manner. I may, therefure, declare that nevor 


were the relations between the United States and 
Spain more cordial than they are at the present 
moment,” 


SmaLu Currency.—The Treasury Department 
announces that the number of legal-tender notes 
(ones and twos only) now outstanding is $55,000,000, 
equally divided between the two denominations. 
This amount is one-seventh of the entire greenback 
circulation. There has been very great complaint as 
to the scarcity of this class of notes, and the theory 
of the Department is that great numbers of them 
are being hoarded by the people. Some have sup- 
posed, from the fact that the Department has sus- 
pended the issue of notes of this denomination to 
private individuals, that, in the process of resump- 
tion of specie payments, they will acquire an in- 
creased value over notes of other denominations. 
This idea is altogether erroneous. The Department 
is still furnishing ones and twos to assistant-treas- 
urers and United States depositories, for the business 
of their offices. Late instractions from the Depart- 
ment require the Treasurer and Assistant-Treasurcr 
to receive silver coins in any amount, when pre- 
sented by a public officer who has received them 
in the usual course of business. This applies to 
all silver coin. A question arosé recently upon 
three-cent pieces, in common with other silver 
coin, and it was decided that the above instruction 
related as well to three-cert pieces as to silver 
coinage of other denominations. The total issue 
of these three-cent pieces, the coinage of which 
ceased in 1873, is $1,281,850.20. The total amount 
of silver issued since April 20th, 1876, is $31,738,400. 
The fractional currency outstanding at this date is 
$20,075,807; $1,000,000 in fractional currency will be 
retired during the present month. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Messrs. Moopy anp Sankey concluded their 
revival meetings in Boston on the 29th May. 


Fietcuer Harper, sole survivor of the original 
firm of Harper Brothers, died on the 29th ult. 


A MARKED decrease in price was noted at the 
sale of 200,000 tons of coal by auction in New York on 
the 29th ult. 

In a contest for the billiard championship of 
America Joseph Dion was defeated by William Sexton 
on tho 31st ult. 


Tue Assembly Bill providing for the payment 
of interest on the bonded debt was defeated in the 
Senate of South Carolina. 


In the four-oared race at Rutherford Park, N.J., 
on Decoration Day, the crew of Columbia College, New 
York City, won the first prize. 


I. £. Hinxuey, President of the Chicago and 
Paducah Railroad, was arrested on the charge of conspir- 
ing to swindle English bondholders. 


A repvuctTion of 20 per cent. in the working 
force, and longer hours of service, were recommended by 
the Committee on Investigation of the New York Cus- 
tom House. 

A revucrion of 10 per cent. in the wages of 
ali employés was ordered by the Pennsylvania and 
Lehigh Valley Railroads, to take effect. June Ist. The 
engineers held several mectings to consider the question 
of a strike. 

Decoration Day, May 30th, was observed with 
more than usual interest throughout the Northern and 
Western States, while in the Svuth it was characterized 
by united ceremonies by ex-Federal and ex-Confederate 
soldiers and sailors, 


Durinea the past week the price of gold in New 
York ranged as follows: Monday, 106% @ 106%; 
Tuesday, 10654 @ 106%; Wednesday, holiday ; Thurs- 
day, 106% @ 106% ; Friday, 10614 @ 105% @ 105% ; 
Saturday, 106 @ 1055. 


Tuk Pacific Mail steamship City of San Fran- 
cisco was wrecked on a rock, supposed to have been 
thrown up by the recent earthquake, while en route 
from Panama, near Tartar Shoals. All the passengers 
were saved, but they lost their entire property. The 
cargo proved a total loss. 


Generat E. 0. C. Orv, commanding the de- 
partment enibracing the Rio Grande District, had 
conferences with General Sheridan, in Chicago, and the 
Secretary of War, in Washington, concerning the Mexi- 
can border troubles. The matter was made the subject 
of a Cabinet discussion on the Ist, and General Ord was 
authorized to send troops across the border to capture 
and punish lawless persons. 


Foreign. 


ARDAHAN, Which was captured by the Russians 
from the Turks, was retaken with small loss. 


Rosert W. Boyrp won the championship of the 
Thames, England, and £400, in the race on the 28th 
ult., over the usual course. 


Tue long-missing and disabled steamship City 
of Brussels, with the Catholic pilgrims on board, reached 
Liverpool on the 29th ult. 


Joun Loturor Mortgy, the historian, and ex- 
Minister to Great Britain, died at Dorsetshire, England, 
on the 30th ult., of paralysis. 


Tue new French Cabinet continues the removal 
of Prefects aud other officials. M. Thiers has consented 
to lead the Republican opposition to the MacMahon 
Government. 


Tue annual contest for the Derby Stakes took 
place on the Epsom Downs, England, on the 30th ult. 
Silvio won the Derby, Glen Arthur being second, and 
Rob Roy third. 


Tue Greeks are clamorous for war, and the 
formation of a strong war ministry. Notes have passed 
between the Government and the Porte, but no satis- 
faction has been received by the former. 


GeNneRAL Grant arrived at Liverpool on the 
28th ult., and was formally welcomed by the Mayor, 
Common Council, and an immense number of citizens, 
He was entertained by the Mayor at lunch in the Town 
Hall on the following day, and was tendered a most 
enthusiastic reception at the Exchange, where he mado 
a brief address. On the 30th he left Liverpool in a 
special car for Manchester where, with his wife, he be- 
came the guest of the Ma~or and his wife. An address 
was presented him by tt Council. On the Sist he 
reached London, and was driven directly to the residence 
of United States Minister Pierrepont. Invitations to 
dive poured in upon him from all directions. During 
the month of Jane he will be received with the honors 
due an ex-so~ereign by the Queen, the Prince of Wales, 
the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, Lord 
Houghton, the Earl of Derby, the Lord Mayor of London, 
the Duke of Cambridge, and the Mayor of Liverpool. 
From England he wiil joarney through France, Germany, 
Austria, Ruseia, Switzerland, and other countries, as the 





guest of the sovereigns. 
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ROUMANIA.-—THE CANTONMENT AT KALARASH, ON THE PRUTH. 
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. TURKEY.—THE RUSSIAN REPRESENTATIVE LEAVING THE EMBASSY ON THE DECLARATION 
OF HOSTILITIES. 
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THE LATE FLETCHER HARPER. 


\ R. FLETCHER HARPER, the senior member 
i of the firm of Harper Brothers, Publishers, 
d:ed at four o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, 
May 29th, at his residence, No. 14 West Twenty- 
second Street. Fletcher Harper had been identified 
with the Harper publications throughout his long 
career. He was the youngest of four brothers. 
These were James Harper, born in 1795, and died 
1869; John, born in 1797; Wesley, born in 1801, 
died in 1870; and Fletcher, born in 1806. In 1812, 
when James was sixteen years old and John four- 
teen, they came to New York and were appren- 
ticed to a printer. After working at their trade 
until 1817, they started a printing-office, under the 
name of J. & J. Harper, in Dover Street. Wesley 
and Fletcher were apprenticed to their elder 
brothers, and as the juniors became of age they 
were admitted as partners. Fletcher remained 
one of the most valuable members of the firm, 
whose peculiarity was that no one of the brothers 
seemed to dominate the othérs. From time to time 
the firm has undergone a change from the death of 
some member or the accession of another. In 
March, 1869, James Harper died from injuries re- 
ceived from an accident while driving. Wesley died 
a year after. John Harper then retired from active 
business, and died in 1875. The firm now con- 
sisted of Fletcher Harper and his son Fletcher, the 
two sons of John Harper, a son of James Harper 
and a son of Wesley Harper. Fletcher Harper re- 
ceived a more careful education when he was a 
boy than his brothers. He was a man devoted to 
busi » pe d of large capacities for work, 
and evincing those practical instincts and that per- 
sonal integrity for which the firm have become 
celebrated. 











MANUFACTURE OF PEABODY RIFLES 
FOR THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT, 


MONTH ago we published illustrations of the 

manufacture, packing and storing of cart- 
ridges, ordered by the Turkish Government, at New 
Haven, and announced the sailing of the English 
iron steamer John Bramall with an exceedingly 
valuable cargo. Some four or five years ago the 
Turkish Government made a contract with firms in 
Springfield, Mass., New Haven and Providence, fer 
500,000 Peabody rifles, a breech-loader similar tc 
the Martini-Henry gun of Europe, 500,000,000 cart- 
ridges and 25,000 revolvers of No. 44 calibre ; and 
the shipment alluded to was of a portion of the 
cartridge contract, and consisted of 10,000,000 car- 
tridges, weighing 700 tons, 

This week we illustrate the extensive works of 
the Providence Tool Company, Providence, R. I., 
where an extra force of men is a a day and 
night on a contract for 180,000 Peabody rifles. 
These factories are turning out an average of 600 
guns per day, under the supervision of two Turkish 
officers well versed in ordnance manufacture, and 
of some United States officers detailed, at the re 

uest of the Sultan, to pass on the weapons. The 
Turks speak English very fluently, are cordial in 
their manner, thorough in their methods, and appar- 
ently very conscientious in the discharge of their 
duties. They pass the greater part of the time in 
the factories, examining every branch of the work 
and giving the completed rifle a rigid test. 

The nugippes agents of both Turkey and Russia 
in this colfitry are very reticent about contracts 
for munitions of war; while the air is full of rumors 
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fHE LATE FLETCHER HARPER, TUE LAST OF THE ORIGINAL FIRM OF HARPER BROTHERS. 


nature of the orders under which they departed. 
While many believe the vessels are now hovering 
near the coast, particularly those that left New 
York, awaiting the appearance of ships bearing 


indicating that many establishments where arms of 
every kind and the almost limitless munitions of | 
war are manufactured will be the scenes of unusual 

business activity for many months to come. | 


The interest of Americans in all these prepara- | munitions of war from the New England ports to 
tions is greatly enhanced by the ignorance of the | Turkey, for the purpose of capturing them, not one 
of our incoming ocean or coastwise steamers have 
spoken any of the Russian men-of-war, 


whereabouts of the Russian fleet that recently sailed 
from our Atiantic and Pacific stations, and the | 
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1. Turkish officers inspecting the guns. 2 Inspecting locks and stamping condition. 3. The firing test. 4, Inspection by American officers. 5. The Peabody-Martini military rifle and sabre-bayonet. 
RHODE ISLAND.—MANUFACTURING RIFLES AND BAYONETS FOR THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT AT THE WORKS OF THE PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, AT PROVIDENCE, 






THE NEW SWILL MILK CRUSADE. 


| tad 1868 Mr. Henry Bergh, President of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, under- 
took to prosecute the swill-milk distillers at Bliss- 
ville, Long Island, and has continued his efforts, 
with but little interruption, up to the present time. 
After years of labor, and with every sort of obstacle 
thrown in his way by certain magistrates before 
whom he brought complaints, he acknowledged, 
some weeks ago, his complete failure to suppress 
the infamous traffic. After furnishing the most ample 
proofs, juries have invariably sympathized with the 
miscreants, and hence, to this day, hundreds of 
infants are destroyed annuaily, and the public health 
deteriorated, without the least prospect of redress. 
He has taken the President of a Health Board and 
shown him these immense pest-houses, has arrested 
the proprieters of various swill establishments, as 
well as everybody else employed within them, and 
has taken Fs all before magistrates, and, after 
vexatious delays and amid the vot jeers of a jury, 
been told to go home and mind his business. 


On the 21st of February, 1870, he made a deter- 
mined effort to break up the dens. In the prosecu- 
tion of the cases much unneccessary delay and 
many unlooked -for obstacles were encountered. 
After several postponements and adjournments the 
case of Tongas was finally tried before Justice Riley 
and a jury, and after being out about five hours the 
jury could not agree upon a verdict, notwithstand- 
ng the defendant gave swill to his cows in violation 
of law. The other swill milkmen who were arrested 
on warrants issued by Justice Buckley appeared 
infcourt, At the request of District- Attorney 
Morris, Mr. Bergh ap as counsel for the peo- 
ple, but Judge Buckley would not recognize him, 
and discharged the defendants. On the 28th of 
the same month the case of Tongas again came up 
before Justice Riley, and after a most tedious delay 
in, waiting the arrival of counsel for the defense 
it{was agreed to dispense with a jury and abide 
the'decision of the Justice. The case was fully 
summed up by both counsel, and on Mr. Bergh’s 
offering to read from a scientific work relating 
to the case, and as a part of his speech, it was 
excluded by the Judge. On the 2d of March the 
Justice dismissed the complaint against a man 
who admitted that he fed swill to his cows, thereb 
establishing the right of swill-dealers to feed swill, 
altogether forbidden by law, and to dose the citi- 
zens with their poisonous fluid called milk. 

A short time afferward the charge against the 
same defendant, growing out of the former one, viz., 
cruelty to animals, in confining cows in dark, badly 
ventilated and filthy stables, came on for trial be- 
fore the same Justice and a jury. Mr. Bergh es- 
tablished by numerous witnesses a certain state of 
facts in the treatment of cows by the defendant, 
called two surgeons as experts to prove the con- 
sequences resulting to the animals in question, when 
the Justice ruled against the testimony on the 
ground that the experts themselves ‘‘ had never 
visited the stables nor seen the cows.” The de- 
fendant was accordingly acquitted. 

On Thursday, May 24th, 1877, Mr. Bergh made 
another attempt to close the stables. Taking with 
him several of-his officers, Dr. E. J. Janes, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of the Board of Health, an 
artist of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
and a reporter, he visited Blissville, and proceeded 
to the yeast manufactory of a well-known firm. 
He had a warrant in his vocket for the arrest of 
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the principals. He led his company first to the 
cow-sheds. 

On entering the premises the stench was so 
sickening as to suggest a speedy withdrawal there- 
from; and the ventilation was so bad thut it was 
with difficulty the party could breathe, while it 
was nponsible to discern an object ten feet distant. 
The floor was saturated, and the cows were covered 
with filth, and bloated and diseascd; feeding-trouchs 
slimed with swill, and the timbers of the building 
sticky with the noxious vapors oozing from these 
death-prisons. In the yard in the rear of one of 
the stables lay a dead cow, which must, from its 
appearance, have died of starvation. In one of 
the establishments were twenty-seven swill-tanks, 
some of them having a capacity of 1,000 and 
others 500 gallons. 

A gang of men and boys preceded the party, and 
began to remove the filthy accumulation of manure 
which surrounded the cows. One poor white cow 
was seen with both eyes nearly destroyed by the 
frighttul disease known as ophthalmia, caused by 
ammoniacal gases being continually generated 
under her body. The full proportion of stump- 
tailed anima!s were seen, and a great number with- 
out teeth. 

Tape lines and rules were carried by the party 
80 as to measure the accommodations allowed to 
each animal. The section in which the poor beasts 
are compelled to stand from one year’s end to 
another is, on the average, two feet and eight 
inches wide by six feet long. The height is six eet. 
Some slimy swill was standing in the troughs, and 
one of the myrmidons informed Dr. Janes that it 
had been there since early in the morning. Into it 
the thermometer was plunged. The temperature 
was 102 degrees Fahrenheit, Another specimen of 
the swill gave a temperature of 109 degrees Fah- 
renheit. The swill, as it ran into the vats, was boil- 
ing; one of the officers plunged the thermometer 
into the filthy mess, and the glass was fractured by 
the heat. Everywhere the party went they were 
followed by the filthy crowd, and vile epithets 
were used towards the party by the man-brutes or 
“milk-maids.”  ~ 

The crowd was urged sepestety to assault the 
party, being led by a clerk named Laurence, and 
one of them struck our artist with a heavy stone, 
While Mr. Bergh was making futile efforts to serve 
his warrant upon some of the officers of the com- 
pany, an individual with a long, silk beard, and who 
described himself as a Government gauger and said 
his name was Cook, entered the office, and asked 
Mr. Bergh if he did not think that all the cows were 
in excellent condition. 

After leaving Blissville the party proceeded to 
the dens on the corner of Marcy Avenue and Floyd 
Street, Brooklyn, Twenty-eight cows are here con- 
fined in one shed, which is only a little over seventy 
feet long. The cows are fastened with ropes about 
their necks, to which there are chains six inches 
long. When the poor animals lie down, they go 
through a sort of hanging process. In another shed, 
not much larger than the one above, there are 
fifty-one head of cattle. Seventy-nine steers were 
found in a shed that measures seventy-two b 
fifty feet, and is filthy enough to turn one’s stomach 
—sea-sickness is preferable to it. The cattle are 
kept here and fattened on swill by a man who keeps 
a slaughter-house on the corner of Forty-seveuth 
Street and First Avenue, New York City. 

Upon calling on the Secretary of the Brooklyn 
Board of Health, and reading. several laws under 
which the pest-dens in that district might be cleaned 
out, Mr. Bergh was coolly informed that all the laws 
passed prior to June 21st, 1875, were abolished by 
the creation of the present Board. Turning away 
with much chagrin, as the most insurmountable 
obstacle was thus raised by the officials supposed 
to be responsible for the health and cleanliness of 
the City of Churches, Mr. Bergh remarked: “ My 
pegense. I am fully aware, is only the animals; for, 
f the people prefer swill milk, I have no right to 
interfere with their taste.” 


EDGED TOOLS 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


N the day of Sir John’s return from Man. 
chester—via Paris—Mrs. Norreys was in a 
fever of happy excitement, and she could 

scarcely keep her secret to herself. 

Lesley lay and watched the little woman's man- 
ceuvres, and smiled at her jokes, and was happy 
all the afternoon, in her own quiet, half-absent 
fashion. And Dolly, after one or two attempts to 
construe various wild remarks that had dropped 
from Mamey, in spite of herself, was fain to give 
up in despair. 

So Mamey went on her way rejoicing, looked 
out a number of Lesley’s favorite songs and scat- 
tered them on the piano, brought in a great arm- 
ful of delicious blossoms and leaves from Miss 
Bell's garden, and set to work to fill every jar and 
vase and cup in her sitting-room with spring bloom 
and odors. 

“Tt is a festival of flowers,” said Lesley, whose 
lap was full of violets and primroses and stiff, 

retty jonquils with their wet stems, and sombre 
Sisserspareas wallflowers. 

‘“* Nothing can be too good for the reception of 
a person who is coming from Manchester!” cried 
Mrs. Norreys, with enthusiasm; and her friend 
sighed and flushed, and was silently, no doubt, of 
the same opinion. 

When the sitting-room was pronounced to be in 
perfect order that afternoon, with a clear wood- 
fire burning on the tiled hearth, and open windows 
letting in the sunshine and the April breeze, Mrs. 
Norreys insisted on Lesley’s laying aside her 
invalid’s wrapper for the first time, and making 
- elaborate little toilet wherewith to astonish Sir 

ohn. 

“JT want him to see his old little Lesley back 
again,” said the kind woman; ‘ but I won’t have 
any of those smart London dresses, child—that 
would spoil my picture. Come up-stairs and let 
me look for one of your old ones—one of those 
dear little white muslin dresses that old Adams 
used to make for you. You look prettier in one 
of them than in all Worth’s and Elise’s finery put 


—: 
ley submitted with a very good grace, and 
after a long search one of the Twhite Tesses was 
disinterred from some lavender-scented recess, hav- 
ing become of a delicate ivory tinge through lying 
by, and was found to fit very well with a little 
taking-in about the pretty wasted neck and arms. 
“ What a great, strong girl I was then !’’ Lesley 
said, smiling sadly, as she looked down at the 
trembling hands and blue-veined wrists, which the 
transparent sleeves laid bare. “There is nothing 


and shook it down over the white muslin dress, 
which she had decked with pale-blue knots of 
Lesley’s favorite tint, und she took great pains 
with the arrangement of the wavy Gainsborough 
fringe, and the disposition of the soft lace frills 
round the girl’s throat. 

“There !”’ she said, at last, standing back a few 
paces to admire her handiwork. ‘ There is the 
very Lesley Bell of nearly three years back again ! 
Sir John will be so pleased.’’ 

Evening was closing in now, and the sky was 
glowing like an emerald beyond the dark trees of 
the park. The faint green reflection shone into 
the room, and with a tender glory spiritualized the 
faces of the waiting, quiet women. Mrs. Pow- 
lett’s busy knitting-needles were at work as usual ; 
Lesley lay back with folded hands while Mrs. 
Norreys played for her softly on the piano, 

It was a tranquil, solemn, happy hour. ‘The 
glowing sky turned gray a star or two began to 
shine above the garden-hedges ; the flowers in the 
room gave out an evening incense in the dusk. 
The last light from without stole through the nar- 
row western window by which Lesley sat, and lay 
on the white folds of her dress and on her falling 
hair. 

It would soon be time for the traveler to arrive. 
Dolly rose and went out of the room on household 
thoughts intent. Mrs. Norreys still played on softly 
in the dusk. The past was back again with Les- 
ley—the sad, beloved, regretted past. 

It had come back with the lavender-scent of her 
ayo dress and the pale tint of the ribbons on 
ier breast. She was remembering with tears that 
in just such a dress as that she had first met Caleb 
Halliday, and that on such a pale-blue knot as one 
of those his unconscious hand had closed as he 
had Jain swooning on the boat-house floor. She 
touched the ribbons with her trembling finger- 
tips, and felt a pensive pleasure in the thought. 

She said to herself that she would like to be 
buried in that dress; she would tell Dolly so some 
day—some day, when she could find courage to 
talk to her about her death. She knew they did 
not think now she was going to die. 

The music had ceased. Lesley heard a step 
behind her in the dark, and then felt some one 
kneeling at her feet, and ey a head among 
the folds of her white dress, and kissing the hem 
of it with grief-stricken lips. 

*Mamey,” she cried out, frightened, “are you 

therer’’ And she started forward, to find herself 
caught in two strong arms, and held against a 
broad, warm breast, and gathered in a close 
embrace, with her pale check pressed against a 
man’s rough, bearded face. 
‘Forgive me, Lesley, oh, my darling!” sobbed 
a voice tht thrilled her with a sudden painful 
rush of joy, and a passionate rain of kisses fell 
upon her throat and hair and hands. “I have 
been cold and hard and cruel. I am unworthy of 
your love. Oh, darling, say that you forgive me, 
as I kneel here at your feet!” 

* * * * * * 
‘And I am so ugly now,” sighed Lesley, with 
infinite content, upon her lover's breast. *‘ Caleb, 
don’t you see how old and ugly I have grown?” 
The young man drew her closer to his heart. 
Every faded beauty in that beloved face was a 
proof of her great love for him. How could he 
trust himself to speak? But he swore a solemn 
oath within himself that never again by fault of 
his should a shadow fall upon the fair young brow 
that was uplifted to his gaze in perfect trust and 
bliss. The long, close strain of his great arms 
gave warrant of his vow, and Lesley sighed again, 
and lay quite still in her new joy. 

There had been a happy meeting with her father, 
and a hurried, joyful explanation of a word or two, 
and, Sir John’s eyes having grown suspiciously 
dim at sight of the old white dress and floating 
hair, he had been glad to take himself off with 
some husky excuse or other, putting his treas- 
ure into Caleb's longing arms, and leaving the 
lovers alone together at last. 

They turned and kissed each other with a solemn 
kiss of faith and pardon and passion, in which the 
past and all its sorrows and mistakes were blotted 
out for ever, and, for some golden, perfect mo- 
ments, there was no word spoken and no sound 
heard but the throbbing of their united hearts, 
Then Caleb took his pretty, blushing love back 
to her ‘chair, for she was trembling very much, 
and felt half faint in her excess of happiness. 

But Mamey’s prescription was working wonders 
already, and Lesley began to look and speak once 
more like another woman, under the healing influ- 
ence of her lover's clasp and glance. 

“ Ah, I did not know that I was putting on my 
muslin dress for you!” she whispered, as the 
young man knelt down at her side, and passed his 
fond arms around her waist. ‘“ Dear little dress, 
and dear little blue bows! I will keep them as 
long as ever I live.” 

Only half an hour before Miss Bell had been 
intending todie in them. It was evident she had 
taken another view of the subject. 

“T have a sister-knot in my possession, do you 
know ?” said Caleb, releasing one hand that he 
might feel in his breast-pocket. ‘Look, my 
darling.’’ 

Lesley opened the pocket-book which he gave 
her and searched among the papers; and there, 
sure enough, was the little faded ribbon she had 
dropped on that July night three years before, and 
which Caleb had kept in spite of all his cruel 
words and deeds, and never meant to part with. 
Lesley put it to her cheek with a caressing pres- 
sure, and then held it up to her lover’s bearded 
lips. He caught the little hand in his and kissed 
them both. 

- Mo If I had only known!” she whispered, tear- 
ully. 

And then again there was a long and happy 
silence, while she nestled to her lover’s side and 
tried to realize the great unlooked-for blessing 
that had come to her. 

“Talk to me,” she whispered then—“ talk to me, 
Caleb, and tell me if you really care for me at 
last, or if you came here only out of pity ?” 
“That was it,” he answered, in a tone that 
brought the blushes to her cheeks in happy tumulf. 
‘“‘ Every one will think you are very much to be 





left of the old Lesley Bell but her hair.”’ 
Mamey unbound that plenteous golden fleece, : 


pitied, Miss Bell. To go and marry that great, 


Miss Bell laughed a glad little laugh and put 
a weak hand mp to lier lover's neck. 

“ And how will you ever bear to live there near 
that dingy town, away from Heycot and the vil- 
lage and the schools ?” 

“T shall be with you.” 

“ My love!’’ 

Another pause was imminent; but Lesley was 
too hungry for her lover's voice to let it last. 

‘Go, on,” she murmured—“ tell me something 
else.” 

Caleb laughed and drew her closer. 

“What if I were to tell you that Sir John has 
made me promise—as the condition on which he 
gives you to me, dear—that I will retire from the 
business and come and settle down here, like a 
steady old farmer £’ 

** | should be so glad—if you are pleased. And, 
Caleb——” 

“ My darling!” 
“7 Lote a present for you—the cottage. It is 
mine now, do you know ?”’ 

“ How yours, my child f”’ 

‘“*T asked papa to buy it back for me when you 
were gone- [ could not bear to see it pass into 
strange hands—a place where you had lived so 
long. And I meant to make a home of it for 
myself when I grew old;. but now—now we will 
sometimes walk down there and see the dear old 
room——”” 

‘* And take the children there to play.” 

“* Does anybody here remember that there is a 
meal called dinner, and that it usually occurs 
about this time?” asked a saucy voice ut the 
door, which had the effect of separating the lovers 
with remarkable rapidity. 





CHAPTER XXXII., AND LAST. 


Anp so Doctor Swayne’s words came true, and 
Caleb Halliday walked beneath the old medlar- 
trees with a woman at his side, and they both spoke 
of the absent with kindly and regretful words. 

Many an hour was spent by the lovers in that 
grass-grown old garden, in happy talk about the 
old days, which had been so miserable while they 
lasted, and which gave such delightful piquancy 
to their present confidence and union. 

Here were the Australian letters read, which 
brought news of the doctor's increased prosperity 
and happiness, and of the birth of his second 
child, a little girl, who was, by express permission, 
christened Lesley. 

Be sure that the congratulations of Alick and 
his wife were not the least hearty which Mr. and 
Mrs. Halliday received on their marriage, an event 
which Caleb impetuously refused to defer, arguing 
that, as they had always intended to take Lesley 
for a-foreign tour when she was strong enough, he 
saw no reason why she should not have the society 
of her husband as well as of her father and kind 
Mrs. Powlett, and that it was a clear case of “the 
more the merrier.” 

Of course Dolly took his part. Dolly had 
grown ten years younger since the day of Caleb's 
return, and declared that she would leave Mamey 
Norreys her two thousand pounds and her diamond 
ring in her will. 
Lesley said nothing. She liked to have things 
decided for her by Caleb in his masterful way. 
Like all little bullies of her sort, she knew per- 
fectly well when she had found her match, and so 
she submitted as meekly as an angel when the 
dictatorial young man laid down the law, and fixed 
the dates, and mapped out their tour, worshiping 
her all the time and the very ground she trod on, 
and willing to walk twenty miles if it could save 
her from lifting her little finger. 
So there was a very quiet wedding at the village 
church one sunshiny June morning, when little 
Nat Paget assisted dolefully in the service, after 
which Caleb carried his beautiful wife away for a 
small tour on their own account, which was to 
precede the long, foreign ramble that had been 
arranged, and which included a visit to Aunt 
Maria in Manchester, who was at first dazzled by 
young Mrs. Halliday’s blonde loveliness, and then 
won by her sweet and gracious way, and who 
became in time one of Lesley’s most unquestion- 
ing and devoted slaves. 
And so the married lovers went back to Heycot 
and happiness, and, after a while, set out on that 
ramble on the Continent which so completely 
restored beautiful Mrs. Halliday to health. 
The house is noisy enough now, in all con- 
science, and Sir John has been known to threaten 
Mrs. Powilett with all sorts of vengeance if she 
will persist in allowing Jack and Caleb to run riot 
in their scandalous fashion—not even teaching 
them to respect grandpa’s sanctum, where it is the 
old gentleman’s delight to teach the-little lads all 
kinds of manly mischief, and to let them play 
havoc with his whips and guns and rods. 
Mrs. Powlett has almost been got to consent to 
the boys going to school since the birth of little 
Dolly. And really, when the little ones from 
Manchester come over for their holiday each year, 
even Lesley and her husband cry out laughing, 
and declare it is high time something was done. 
But the cottage is very convenient, and Mrs, 
Noakes desires nothing better than to see it swarm- 
ing with rosy cheeks and ringing with the shrill, 
sweet voices of the children. ‘The grown-up peo- 
ple from the house walk down sometimes to see 
the juveniles taking tea on the grass-plot under the 
siidlan twete, 
The happy echoes ring out then more cheerfully 
than ever, and they all agree, for the hundredth 
time, what a pleasant place the cottage is. 
Caleb has called it Little Heycot. 

THE END. 








A Story of the Fire. 


Tue St. Louis Democrat tells the following story 
of the burning of the Southern Hotel in that city 
recently: Months ago Western society rang with 
the accounts of a grand wedding. A fair daughter 
of one of the oldest and wealthiest families in the 
Mississippi Valley had been united to a foreign 
nobleman. The arts of Worth were exhausted in 
the preparation of the trousseau. Members of the 
aristocracy from all sections of the country were 
present, and never was there a mere brilliant social 


whiskered nobleman was reported to be enormously 
wealthy. In his own country he lorded over vast 
domains, and bid his boudmen tremble. His 
exits and entrances were attended with a flourish 
of trumpets. When he walked he was attended 
with vassals armed to the teeth. He was supposed 
to own vast castles, the most impregnable of which 
he inhabited, and spent the season in making fierce 
forays upon the bears that abounded in the fast- 
nesses of his native forests. The wedding was 
succeeded by a dizzy round of festivities, and so- 
ciety was ablaze. The impressive foreigner finall 
departed with his beautiful American bride, and it 
was said that they would proceed immediately to 
inhabit one of his palatial castles. A sturdy lliber- 
nian at work yesterday among the hotel ruins, 
turned over some rubbish and found a scattered 
pack of letters. Some of the people in the inclosure 
began curiously to examine the documents. One of 
them was from a Russian capital. The date was 
several months back. It was from the bride of the 
nobieman, and represented that his pretensions to 
great wealth were false. It was even doubted 
whether he was nobly connected. It was feared 
that he was an arrant impostor. The writer repre- 
sented herself as being in absolute need of money 
for the purchase of necessities. The letter was ad- 
dressed to a very near relative. This is one of the 
secrets that the ruins gave up. 





Chinese Women. 


Tne wife and daughters (says Power) of the 
Chinese farmer walk about the world with such 
feet as it has pleased God to give them; and very 
pretty feet and ankles they generally are. In fact, 
whatever want of beauty of feature there may be 
among the Chinese women, no one can deny them 
the merit of remarkably beautiful feet, ankles, 
hands, and arms. Of the rest of the figure one can 
judge but indifferently from their peculiar though 
not ungraceful costumes. In the country villages 
the young girls and matrons may be seen at their 
doors, or grouped together beneath the trees, or in 
the yard attached to the house, engaged in house- 
hold or farm occupation, laughing the while in 
merry chorus to their work. I have often, from the 
back of my horse, looked over the low wails at such 
a group—but the result was rarely complimentary ; 
for on some coy dumsel catching sight of my Saxon 
face she would scream an alarm to the rest, who 
retreated to the house with a general screech. On 
reaching the threshold, however, they would gener- 
ally stop to giggle at the object of their fears, on 
finding him not pursuing with savage iutent, or 
sometimes the respectable bearded patriarch 
would take them by the shoulders, and in spite of 
their affected resistance, push them all out again 
into the yard, calling jokingly to me at the same 
time, in some incomprehensible gibberish, proba- 
bly to“ eat them up.” I flatter myself, however, that 
I was not sufficiently frightiul to alarm them very 
much, with a stout wall between, and the whole 
village within call 








A Low Voice in Woman. 


Yes, we agree with that old poct who said that a 
low, so{t voice was an ‘‘ excellent thing in v n.”” 
Indeed, we feel inclined to go much further than he 
has on the subject, and call it one of her crowning 
charms. Nomatter what other attractions she may 
have; she may be as fair as the Trojan Helen and 
as learned as the famous Hypatia of ancient times ; 
she may have all the accomplishments considered 
requisite at the present day, and every advantage 
that wealth can procure, and yet, if she lacks a low 
sweet. voice, she can never be really fascinating. 
How often the spell of beauty is rudely broken by 
coarse, loud talking. How often you are irresistibly 
drawn to a plain, unassuming woman, whose soft, 
silvery tones render her positively attractive. Be- 
sides, we fancy we can judge of the character by 
the voice; the bland, smooth, fawning tones seem 
to betoken deceit and hypocrisy as invariably as 
the musical, subdued voice indicates genuine refine- 
ment. In the social circle how pleasant it is to 
hear a woman talk in that low key which always 
characterizes the true lady. Im the sanctuary at 
home how such a voice soothes the fretful child and 
cheers the weary husband. How sweetly its 
cadence floats through the sick-chamber and 
around the dying bed! with what solemn melody 
does it breathe a prayer for the departing soul! 
Ah, yes, a low, soft voice is certainly ‘‘an excel- 
lent thing in woman.” 


Sicilian Brigandage. 

In the infinite solitude of the Campagna of Sicily, 
brigandage is the only constituted authority, and 
malefactors are the real masters. The vast herds 
of cattle which pasture in Summer high up among 
the mountains, in Winter on the low hills and plains 
of the sea-coast, are at their mercy; the ripe har- 
vests, the vineyards and almond groves, the few 
houses and villas lost in the desert, exist only 
at their discretion. Any one of them, with a 
lighted match in hand, has power to destroy the 
riches contained in an olive plantation of secular 
growth. The life and property of every isolated 
traveler who ventures to traverse those paths and 
highways belong to them. Mounted on horses 
which are not theirs, armed with muskets and re- 
volvers which they never purchased, they lord it 
over mountain and valley, hill and plain. If they 
stop at a farmhonse or a manor, all the doors open 
to them; stewards, tenants, workmen, all hasten 
round them; the cellar, the larder and the stable 
are at their disposal. In the districts frequented 
by them they know everybody and are known to 
all, while every landowner who interests himself 
in his property must have dealings with them. Do 
they want arms or ammunition? They have only 
to demand them. A valuable rifle, which had been 
openly bought in one of the cities of the island by 
a rich proprietor, was found not long after lying 
beside the corpse of a slain brigand. The finest 
horses are at their disposal Signor G——, land- 
holder, when riding in the country, chances upon a 
brigand, who salutes him respectfully, and politely 
demands the horse on which he is mounted. On 
its being pointed out that the return on foot of 
Signor—— to the neighboring town would be con- 
strued as an insult by his relations and adherents, 
and would éxpose the brigand to their vengeance, 
he allows himself to be persuaded, and it is agreed 
that he is to have the horse later. The bricand 
then invites the proprietor to an adjacent vilia 
where he finds the principal robber chiefs of the 








rough, Manchester man, after all !’? 


event in the history of any one present. The dark- 


country-side at table. He is received by them with 
every manner of courtesy; they and talk 
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together, and, finally, as a mark of confidence, he 
removes the revolver from his side, and presents it 
to one of them. A few days afterwards the horse 
is turned out on grazs and disappears! Are they 
in want of money? They write a letter to some 
person of substance, and few indeed are bold 
enough to refuse their demand. Wherever they 
wish, they find friends, allies, receivers, spies. 
Nobody ambitions the perilous glory of rejecting 
their profitable alliance. Malefactors who know 
how to inspire fear have only to choose their 
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ualist, was confined in an asylum fiiteen months, 
during which she was twice held to be insane by 
two of the Commissioners in Lunacy. She was 
transferred from one asylum to another, notwith- 
standing the superintendent of the first asylum re- 
fused to sign the necessary papers ofthe ground of 
hersanity. Her letters were not posted ; even one of 
her cousin’s, Charles Kingsley, the late well-known 
author, was withheld from the post by Dr. Maud- 
sley. A Mrs, Petscher, a photographer’s wife, was 
got into an asylum by her sister for the character- 





JESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Augustus is angry because the stenographers re- 
ported the speech of Cesar for Mettullus in a very 
imperfect manner. 


Old Acquaintances. 
SHovtp auld acquaintance be forgot? Decidedly, 
in nine cases out of ten, if the forgetting, and 
above all the being forgotten, were possible. It is 





one thing to grapple the friends we have, and their 





BAKER'S SYSTEM OF SINGLE SIDE RAILS FOR CANAL TRANSPORTATION, 


friends. Landowners, tenan‘s, stewards, and all 
farm eniployés are, by the force of circumstances, 
their accomplices. Nor indeed are they depend- 
ent for information on any persons extraneous to 
their own body. The proprietors know that the 
best means of at least partially securing their farms 
from pillage is to intrust them to the guardianship 
of certain armed retainers called campieri—men 
who have themselves led somewhat of a brigand 
life, and have at any rate some homicide upon their 
consciences—who form part of that great league 
which, without rules, statutes, or preventive organ- 
ization, nevertheless unites, in case of need, all 
the dangerous classes in a spontaneous combina- 
tion. 


STEAM ON THE ERIE CANAL. 
BAKER’S SINGLE SIDE RAIL SYSTEM. 


N this invention of H. H. Baker, of Plainfield, 
N. J., a small engine of only five-horse power is 
placed directly in the *bow of any boat, on deck, 
as near the ‘‘stem or bitts’” as possible. This, 
with the small upright boiler, will occupy only one- 
third the space allotted to the horses. On this 
plan the engine will do the work of six horses con- 
tiguously. Connected with the engine is a new 
mechanical device by which the sleeve of a tele- 
scopic arm is connected, thus enabling the arm to 
readily move up or down at any angle within 60°, 
or in any place of the circle, while the power re- 
mains in motion. ‘This provides for any elevation 
or depression of the boat by the varied amounts of 
cargo on board. The arm, being 
directly in the bow, and when at- 
tached to the rail by the wheel, is 
firm, and holds the boat in — 
subjection, and does away with the 
necessity of a man at the helm for 
steering. The wheel is connected 
with the arm by a new kind of uni- 
versal joint, in the centre of the 
wheel. This device does away with 
all leverage, and allows the wheel a 
free and easy motion at any angie 
or plane of the arm; and by the use 
ot a crank operated from on board 
the boat, the wheel is made to let go 
the rail in an instant and come on 
board the boat, so as to be entirely 
out of the way in entering locks, or 
in case of danger from collision. 

The rail is made of iron, and is of 

a new and peculiar form, combining 
utility, lightness, wear, and great 
strength. It is spiked fast to the 
top of a scantling of timber 3x6 
inches. The scantling is bolted to 
posts set in the banks of the canal 
at proper intervals. This rail is 
raised only eighteen inches above 
the level of the water; and being 
smooth on the top, it in no way in- 
terferes with the present method of 
towage, or of otherwise operating 
the canal. By this plan a tow-line 
is used, one end being fast to the 
pillar-block at the wheel, and the 
other at that point on the boat which will give 
the proper pivotal action for s‘ee1ing by the arm. 
In passing locks where the current is so strong that 
the regular headway of the boat is insufficient to 
send it fully into the Jock, a windlass worked by the 
engine is put in motion, having a line made fast at 
the gate, so that no change whatever is required in 
the present construction of the locks. At “ basins ”’ 
or turnouts, where boats wish to remain for loading 
or other purposes, the rail or timber, of sufficient 
length, is made to raise and let the boat pass inside ; 
when lowered, to be firm and secure for use. 

The estimated cost of the rail, per mile, is $600 ; 
of one line from Troy to Buffalo, with lifts for docks 
in cities, basins, turnouts, etc., complete, $220,000. 
A model of this plan was on exhibition for a period 
of five weeks at the New York Produce Exchange, 
and for three weeks in tl:e Capitol at Albany, where 
it atiracted very general attention. A large number 
of members of the l'roduce Exchange signed a 
petition to the Legislature urging an appropriation 
of $10,000 to test the invention during the coming 
Summer. Mr. Samuel F. Hay is the Civil Engineer 
of the company, and E. A. Devan, of New York, 
the Superintendent of Construction. The New York 
Legislature appropriated $5,000 at its last session 
o os a line five miles long for a practical 
es 


Sane People in Asylums, 


Ir is about as difficnlt as ever tu get sane people 
out of the English private lunatic asylums. A 
committee of the House of Commons have lately 
had before the » four or five outrageous cases. Mrs. 
Lowe, a minister’s wife, who was simply a Spirit- 


istically Britis: reason that her sister ‘‘ occupied a 
good position, and objected to a relative of hers 
being engaged in trade in the same place.” The caste 
of ** society” as distinguished from “ trade people ” 
must be rigorously insisted on. In this case a 
clergyman was frightened into assuming the office 
of committing magistrate. In another case a man 
was incarcerated by his wife. Thereis a strong 
demand for the entire abolition of private asylums. 





Ancient Journalism—What it was Twenty 
Centuries Ago. 

+ “Tue first Roman journal, published over 2,000 
years ago, appeared only once ayear. This paper, 
intended to be read by the public, was known by 
the title of Annales Maximi. The editor of this 
paper was ‘ Pontifex Maximus,” whose duty it was 
to chronicle all the important events of the year, 
The news was written on white wooden tablets, 
and attached to the residences of citizens. It must 
have been a curious sight to see the old Romans 
crowding around these tablets to get a glance of 
the latest news. But the thirst after knowledge 
and the curiosity of the poor grew rapidly, and 
in such a measure that the Government, the only 
issuer of a journal, found itself obliged to issue a 
daily. It is interesting to know that some of these 
journals, having reached the age of 2,044 years, 
are still in existence. ‘The name of the first ‘daily 
journal was Acla Populi Romani Diurna. It ap- 








BAKER’S SINGLE SIDE-RAIL ATTACHMENT. 


poems daily, either as “ Album,” i, e., the tablet 
ung out in public, or the contents were written 
with red chalk on the walls of the houses. The 
contents of the journal comprised what would be 
classed as daily news in ourmodern papers. Doubt- 
less it will interest some of our readers to peruse a 
verbal translation from the oldest journal extant, 
issued 168 years before the birth of Christ: ‘‘ Consul 
Sicinius was the acting judge to-day. There wasa 
heavy thunderstorm, and the lightning split an oak 
at the foot of the hills of Veli. In a hostelry, at the 
foot of the Hill of Janus, there was a fight in which 
the landlord was badly wounded. Sicinius pun- 
ished some butchers, on account of their selling 
meat which had not been inspected. The meney 
thus paid was used to erect a chapel to the Goddess 
Laverea. ‘the broker Ausidius fied from town to- 
day, taking money with him belonging to other 
people. He was caught, and had to refund the 
money. The brigand Demiphon, who was captured 
by Officer Nerva, has been crucified to-day.” It 
nust be of interest to journalists to know that Julius 
Cesar, the greatest of all Romans, paid special 
attention to journalism. He saw the necessity of 
instructing the people in everything occurring in 
the State, and we find the quotation in Suetonius: 
“Julius Cesar, as scon as he entered his public 
office, caused not only to be written, but also spread, 
among the people, proceedings of the Senate.” 
This was the first political paper, and, as it con- 
tained news about buildings, birtls, deaths, execu- 
tions and anecdotes, it can be likened very much 
to our modern papers. It seems incredible, but it 
can be proved, already in the olden times there 
were stenographers, who took down the speeches 
made in the Senate or in public. They were called 
‘notarii,”’ and we find a place in Suetonius where 











adoption tried, to our souls with hoops of steel, 
and another to be grappled by miscellaneous per- 
sons whose claims on our regard and proof of theirs 
is found in the almanac, and only there. Why are 
people who are old acquaintances, and nothing 
more to take possession of us like conscious bene- 
factors, speaking of us, if not to us, of our fireside 
names, criticising us with the air of experts, being 
self-complacent on our successes and candid on our 
failures, exposing our motives and lamenting our 
hidden beliefs? Why do they question us on our 
private affairs, offer us point blank condolences on 
the skeleton in our closet, jocosely blurt out un- 
palatable truths, find fault with our new carpet, 
advise us? These are the privileges of intimacy, 
of friendship, and they have known us solong. By 
the popular computation the having been aware 
for a long time of each other’s existence is intimacy, 
indifference multiplied by years is friendship. Only 
let a man have been acquainted with you from 
our childhood and he has, by every recognized 
aw of good feeling, the same right to take an ag- 
gressive interest in your proceedings that your 
relations posscss by their relationship, and your 
bosom friends by your own conferring. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Opening of Navigation on the Neva. 


As we travel eastwards, frozen rivers are ordinary 
Winter phenomena, The navigation of the Elbe, though 
no further north than the Humber, is choked with ice, 
and when we get round the peninsula of Jutland into 
the Baltic, we encounter a still more rigorous climate, 
till at length, at St. Petersburg, the broad expanse of the 
Neva is completely frozen over from about the begin- 
ning of November till the end of April. The re-open- 
ing of the navigation is, therefore, a matter of extreme 
importance, as it sets free all sorts of activities which 
have been compelled to lie dormant while Jack Frost 
was Czar, and the event is proclaimed by the firing of 
salutes, and by other rejoicings. 


Arrival of the new British Ambassador 
at Constantinople. 


In marked contrast to the exciting scenes which war 
and politics occasion in the Ottoman capital was the 
quiet, unpretentious manner ,in which Her Britannic 
Majesty’s representative settled down to his work at 
Constantinople. A crowd of people gathered to wit- 
ness his reception by the Turkish officials at the 
Arsenal, where he landed amid hundreds of mounted 
field-guus and heaps of military stores. One prominent 
feature of the scene was a monster Krupp gun, which 
was presented to the Sultan by the maker, and which 
by this time is occupying its destined position over- 
looking the Dardanelles. On leaving the Arsenal, Mr. 
Layard went straight off to Edbam Pasha’s, with whom 
he had along conference. His audience with the Sul- 
tan took place on the day preceding the declaration of 
war, and was a very stately ceremony, Mr. Layard rid- 
ing to the Yildiz Kiosk in a state coach drawn by four 
horses, with two outriders, and four state carriages fol- 
lowing. The procession traversed all the main streets 
of Galata, Stamboul and Pera, and seemed to have a 
cheering effect upon the people. 


The Diplomatic Rupture between Russia 
and Turkey. 


This event took place on the 23d of last April, four 
months after the opening of the Conference, and of the 
proclamation of the Turkish Constitution (December 
23d, 1876). M. de Nelidoff, Russian Chargé d’Affaires, 
who had remained in Constantinople after the departure 
of the Ambassador, General Ignatieff, left the Embassy, 
which is situated at Pera, on the 25th of April. At the 
moment when he drove in bis carriage through the 
grand gate of the garden of the Embassy, followed by 
his numerous staff, who were also in carriages, several 
hamals (porters) ascended the building, and under the 
superintendence of a Russian employé removed and 
lowered the imperial arms, while the eagles, surmount- 
ing the two wings of the grand gate, were wrapped 
in oilcloth by two other hamals. It is needless to 
say that a large crowd was assembled before the gate. 
M. de Nelidoff had not permitted uny of the instructions 
he had received to transpire. It was only at the moment 
of his embarkation on the Eryklik that M. Onou, first 
dragoman of the Embassy, visited the Sublime Porte. 
The Grand Vizier, Edhem Pacha, and Savfet Pasha, 
Foreign Minister, left the Council of Ministers to receive 
the Russian functionary, who officially notified them of 
the rupture of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries, The Turkish Ministers had long expected this 
notification, as is proved by the order they bad already 
given to the Sultan’s Chargé d’Affaires in St. Peters- 
burg to leave Russian territory; consequently they re- 
ceived the news from the Russian messenger with 
indifference and without manifesting any emotion. 





Tho Russo-Turkish War. 


We give in this issue, among our foreign pictares, 
several interesting sketches of the incidents of the war 
in the provinces on both sides of the Danube. Tho 
scene at the Ruetchuk railway station, crowded with 
fugitives from the neighboring towns, who are much 
incumbered with their luggage of household furniture, 
stores, and wearing apparel, bears witness to the sad 
disturbance of peaceable families in that country, at the 








approach of the liberating Russian army. Another illus- 
tration represents the Russian battery of field-guns com- 
manding the Danube at the mouth of the Pruth, some 
miles below Galatz. The active preparations which still 
continue in Constantinople are shown in the representa- 
tion of the shipment from that place of howitzer batteries 
intended for the defense of mountain passes, The 
village of Kalarash, in Roumania, on the Pruth, between 
Kischineff and Kornetchi, is a small hamlet recently 
brought prominently before the notice of the world on 
account of its occupation by the Russian army. 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—In 1876 there were 1,209,490 dog licenses 
granted for England, and 152,686 for Scotland. 


—A trunk has remained twenty-five years in 
the depot at Bridgeport, Conn, patiently waiting for its 
owner to reclaim it. 


—Tuvnrspay, June 14th, will be the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the adoption of the Stars and 
Stripes as a national ensign. 


-—Tue Deanand Chapter of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
London, have accepted the proffer of the Parisian joiners 
to present to that edifice a pulpit to cost from $6,000 to 
$7,000. 

—An English collector of autographs is said to 
have offered Prince Bismarck 75,000 francs for his 
written resignation, which the Emperor returned in- 
dorsed with the word “ niemals.”’ , 


—Tue present most uncomfortable and un- 
sightly shako worn by the soldiers of Her Majesty’s 
Infantry of the Line is doomed, and will shortly bo ro- 
placed by a neat-looking felt helmet. 


— Cane xess and indiscriminate fishing is gradu- 
ally reducing the supply of shellfish on the coast of 
England, which draws from Norway about 600,000 
lobsters a year, and from France about 200,000. 


—Tue Chicago In'er-Ocean says that steam on 
the Illinois canals enables boatmen to make from $300 
to $500 a trip, while the horse boatmen cannot make a 
dollar, The propeller and barge system is the oue used, 


—A coLorep man who, with a party of seventy- 
two, went from Bertie County, N. C., in 1870, to 
Liberia, writes that he has an abundant crop, as also 
have his companions, and that he does not wish to 
return to America. 


—THuHeERE are 2,265 animals of all kinds in the 
Zoological Gardens at London. The total number of 
visitors to the gardens in 1876 was 915,764, a number 
exceeding that of any previous year since the opening 
by more than 200,000, 


—Fovur inches of snow fell at Pittstield, Mass., 
May 24th, and there is great fear that the apple, pear, 
plum and cherry crop will be utterly ruined, as the trees 
were in full bloom. The effect on gardens will be dis- 
astrous, causing great loss, 


—Setma, Ala., is to have an ice factory. A 
firm of Philadelphia bas leased the oil mills in Sélma 
and is now putting up the ice machinery. In two 
weeks the factory will be at work, turning out at first 
2,000 pounds of ice a day’ 


—Tue sea holds 60,000,000,000,000 tons of 
salt. Should the sea be dried up there would be a 
deposit of salt over the entire ocean 450 fect deep; and 
if the salt were taken and spread on the land, it would 
cover it to the depth of 900 feet. 


—The imports and exports of merchandise at 
ports of the United States for the month of April were: 
Exports, $44,515,439; imports, $42,662,696; for the 
ten months of the current fiscal year the exports of 
merchandise were valued at $514,799,053; and the im- 
ports were valued at $357,584,817. 


—Tue strawberry and green-pea trade at 
Memphis is a rushing one while it lasts. One planter 
gathered last season (and probably will equal it this) 
100,000 quarts of strawberries from his patches, One 
day last week he sold 1,440 quarts in Memphis, and 
shipped to Chicago, Louisville and St Louis 5,400 
quarts. 


—WorkMen who were recently digging a hole 
on private land near a church, in England, discovered 
some bones, and the vicar of the church, thinking that 
a body interred in the churchyard had been removed, 
communicated with the Home Office. An official inquiry 
followed, and the bones, which had been carefully col- 
lected and deposited in the rectory, were found to be 
those of a jackass. 


—A cotumn of recent Iowa news reports one 
child shot through the lungs with a revolver, another 
killed by an accidental shot, another overtaken by 
prairie fire and burned to death, another burned to 
death at a pile of cornstalks, another burned to death 
at a heap of rubbish, and another burned to death from 
the fire upon which its mother wag boiling soap. The 
Iowa parent is plainly a failure. 


—Tue throne-room of the Sultan at Constanti- 
nople is gorgeous. The gilding is unequaled by any 
other building in Europe, and from the ceiling hangs 
one of the superb Venetian chandeliers, whose two hun- 
dred lights make a gleam like that of a veritable sun. 
At each of the four corners of the room, tall candelabra 
in Baccarat glass are placed, and the throne is a huge 
seat covered with red velvet, and with arms and back 
of pure gold. 


—Tue last target-firing with the celebrated 
8l-ton gun at Shoeburyness, England, was a very 
expensive affair. The load consisted of 425 pounds of 
powder—the heaviest charge ever fired from rifled 
ordnance —and a 1,700-pound shot, and the target 
against whieh the ball was fired cost $30,000, and con- 
sisted of twenty-four inches of iron and fifteen inches of 
teak, backed by a heavy structure of piles) The shot’ 
penctrated almost entirely through the whole structure, 
and as the target can only be used four times in all, each 
discharge of the gun, without counting the cost of the 
powder and shot, represents $7,500. 


—Tuer number of horses in the various countries 


of the European Continent and in the United States of 
Amer.ca has been estimated as follows: In Russia, 

16,160,000; the United States, 9,504,200; Germany, 

3,352,281; Great Britain, 2,790,851; France, 2,742,738; 

Austria-Hungary, 3,569,438 (of which 2,179,811 belong 

to Hungary); Italy, 657,541; Norway and Sweden, 

655,549; Spain, 382,009; Denmark, 216,570; Belgium, 

282,163 ; Holland, 260,056; Switzerland, 100,934; 

Greece, 98,938; and Portugal, 79,716. The proportion 

of horses to each 1,000 of the population is 227.05 in, 
Russia, 244.16 in America, 175.55 in Denmark, 146.99 
in Hungary, 114.88 in Sweden, 89.10 in Great Britain, 
31.64 in Germany, and 18.25 only in Portugal 
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Ber ghezs - 


i. View of Blissville, Newtown Creek in the aegieens, 2. Milkmen preparing milk for the market. 3 Manner ia n which cows are tied up in the stables, corner Marcy Avenue and Floyd ‘Street, Brooklyn. 
4. Mr. Bergh ‘and Dr. Janes measuring accommodations for each animal. 5. Mr. Rergh examining swill-carts in the street. 6. The clerk Lawrence urging the crowd to attack the visitors at Blissville. 


The United States gauger who believes the cows to be in fine condition, 8. A case of ophthalmia. 9. Interior view of the stables. 10. A fragrant spot in the mire of filth, 11. Taking specimens of 
hot swill from troughs. 


LONG ISLAND.—THE NEW SWILL MILK CRUSADE—VISIT OF PRESIDENT HENRY BERGH AND DR. JANES, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BOARD OF HEALTH, 


TO THE DISTILLERY ON MARCY AVENUE, BLISSVILLE, MAY 24ra.—From Sxetcues By ovr Spectan ArtTist.—SEE Pace 249. 





“IN SIGHT OF LAND,” a Complete Story, by the author of *\The Man I Loved and the Man I Married,” is given with FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER this week. 
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June 16, 1877.) 


THE DOOMED MOLLY MAGUIRES. 


SCENES IN THE SCHUYLKILL COUNTY PRISON, 
AT POTTSVILLE. 

ROM time to time we have published illustra- 

tions of the villainous proceedings of the Molly 
Maguires in the coal regions of Pennsylvania, 
detailed their crimes and given glimpses of the 
widespread suffering that has followed their brutal 
course. The well-organized and determined cru- 
sade that has been made against them has re- 
sulted in the arrest, conviction and sentence to 
death of a number of their leaders. This week we 
present engravings of the Schuy)kill County Prison, 
at Pottsville, where the condemned men are confined 
awaiting their doom. This prison was constructed 
after plans prepared by Mr. Le Brun, the well- 
known architect. Whenthe excesses of the Molly 
Maguires were at their height, and arrests were 
being made frequently, the institution was found 
inadequate to the demands placed upon it, and an 
addition was built by Joseph Dolan, under the su- 
pore of Mr. Le Brun. There are now one 
hundred and fourteen large roomy cells in the 
prison, fitted with the most approved means of 
ventilation. All the closets may be emptied of 
their contents in one minute by means of a lever 
worked in the basement and connected with every 
basin in the building, and in another minute a rush 
of mountain spring water thoroughly cleanses 
each sink and pipe. The prison has become self- 
supporting, the prisoners making large quantities 
of shoes and rag carpets, besides the bread used 
in the institution. 

There is a partial adherence to the silent system, 
as the apparatus for work is placed in each cell, 
and a regular amount of labor is apportioned to 
each inmate daily. In the basement is a dungeon, 
in which there are four great bolts attached to the 
floor, to which bracelets for confining unruly con- 
victs are fitted. Visitors and friends of inmates 
are granted permission to enter one day in each 
week, but on Sundays every prisoner is locked up 
and deprived of the liberty of a promenade in the 
corridors. It would be difficult to detect any unusual 
severity in the treatment of the confined not com- 
mon to such institutions, while the Schuylkill Prison 
affords many comforts and a degree of human free- 
dom rather above the ordinary systems. Breakfast 
consists of bread and coffee ; dinner, of soup, meat 
and bread; and supper is a repetition of breakfast. 
Prisoners have all the papers, books, household 
games and harmless means of amusement they 
want, and, at regular intervals, the privilege of the 
corridors, for exercise and conversation. 

The place of execution is in the yard attached to 
the new wing, just where the wall forms a half- 
circle. Over the top of the wall can be seen the 
dome of the Court House, where the Molly Ma- 
guires were tried, convicted and sentenced. 

The present officers are : Board of Commissioners, 
Morgan W. Fehr, Lewis Blass, Patrick Collins. 





Officers of the Prison—Warden, George Beyerle; 


THE DUNGEON, 


Matron, Mrs. Beyerle ; Underkeeper and Boss Shoe- 
maker, Moses Eunis ; Superintendent of Looms, Mi- 
chael Schoeneman; Physician, W. C. J. Smith. 

On the 23d of May, Governor Hartranft designated 
the time for the execution of nine murderers, eight 
of whom belonged to the organization of Molly 
Maguires. It has been the custom to give prisoners 
convicted of capital crimes sixty days’ time to pre- 
= for eternity after the records of the Court 

ave been certified to the State Department, but as 
the Governor had issued warrants for the hanging 


THE PLACE 


PENNSYLVANIA.—THE 
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EXTERIOR OF THE POTTSVILLE JAIL. 


of one Molly Maguire at Pottsville and three at | After they had murdered Rea, they robbed him of 
Mauch Chunk on the 2lst of June, he thought it | his money. 


advisable to deviate from the usual practice, in 
order to dispatch as many murderers on the same 
day as the circumstances would admit. He accord- 
ingly fixed the time for the execution of James 
Roarity, Hugh McGehan, James Carroll and James 
Boyle, convicted of the murder of Benjamin F. Yost, 
@ policeman of Tamaqua, on the same day on which 
‘thomas Manley, the murderer of William Sanger, 
a mining boss, is to expiate his crime on the gallows. 
Yost was fatally wounded on the 
morning of July 6th, 1875, while 
extinguishing a street lamp in 
Tamaqua, and McGehan and 
Boyle, residents of Carbon County, 
fired the shots which resulted in 
his death. James Kerrigan, who 
had been given his liberty in con- 
sideration of the important testi- 
mony he gave for the benefit of 
the Commonwealth, piloted the 
murderers to a safe retreat after the 
crime had been committed. The 
execution of Thomas Duffy, who 
took a prominent and active part 
in securing the mento murder Yost 
in return for an indignity offered 
him by the policeman while in the 
erformance of his duties, will pro- 
ably also take place on the 21st 
June. E 
Alexander Campbell, who is to 
be hanged on June 2ist, with Mi- 
chael Doyle and Edward Kelly, 
was concerned in the murder of 
John P. Jones, a boss miner. 
Doyle and Kelly did the actual 
killing, but Campbell was plainly 
proved accessory. Jones was mur- 
dered on September 3d, 1875, ‘‘ on 
a trade’’ entered into between 
Molly Maguires of Schuylkill and 
Carbon Counties, both crimes hav- 
ing been committed by strangers 
to the victims in order to more 
readily escape detection, but the 
testimony of McParlan, the detec- 
tive, and Jimmy Kerrigan, who 
exposed the murderous exploits of 
his accomplices, wove a network 
° of guilt about them from which 
they could not extricate themselves. As the Gov- 
ernor has fixed the date for Campbell’s hanging on 
June 2ist, there will be four executions at Mauch 
Chunk on that day. At Pottsville there will be 
five, and at Wilkesbarre one, making eleven per- 
sons to be executed in one day. 

The Governor fixed the time for the hanging of 
the notorious Pat Hester, and Peter McHugh and 
Patrick Tully, two of his accomplices, on the 9th 
of August, at Bloomsburg, Columbia County. The 
crime for which the above-named Mollies are to 
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OF EXECUTION. 
MOLLY MAGUIRES—SCENES IN AND AROUND THE JAIL IN POTTSVILLE, PA., IN WHICH THE MOLLY MAGUIRE MURDERERS ARE CONFINED. 
From Sgercues By ovr SPECIAL ARTIST, 
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suffer was committed 
on the morning of the 
17th of October, 1868, 
and the murder was 
concocted the night 
previous by Hester and 
nine others in a saloon 
in Schuylkill County, 
near the. Columbia 
County line. 

The victim was Alex- 
ander Rea, superin- 
tendent of colliery, 
who was on his way 
to pay the hands in 
his charge when shot 
by the assassins who 
lay in wait for him. 











ANNUAL SHEEP-SHEARING FESTIVAL, 
BEATRICE, NEB. 
HE second annual shearing and festival of the 


Southern Nebraska Wool Growers’ and Sheep- 
breeders’ Association took place onWednesday,May 
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INTERIOR OF CELL. 


THE THOMPSON BREECH-LOADING 
ORDNANCE. 


SUBJECT of great and general interest was 
A the mammoth Thompson Breech - loading 
Rifle, a 42-ton gun, which stood outside the Gov- 
ernment Building, at the great Centennial Ex- 
hibition, near the entrance, This gun, believed to 
be the largest rifled cannon ever produced in this 
country, was cast at the South Boston Iroaworks, 
February, 1874, under a special appropriation of 
Congress. The peculiarities of this monster con- 
sist of a patent breech-loading arrangement, viz.: 
a breech-block, with mechanism so arranged that 
the block may be rolled horizontally outward from 
the rear of the breech to permit the introduction 
of the cartridge, and then rolled back again, thus 
closing the breech. The apparatus consists of @ 
breech-block, a shaft with sectored disk, two racks, 
a lever with handles, a firing-pin, a spring, @ 
trigger, and alocking-sleeve. The breech-block has 
on its front face a bevel to fit the tube, on its outer 
circumference a toothed sector and an inclined 
groove, and on its rear face a spiral to fit a similar 
one cut in the rear face of the recess in the breech. 
One piece accommodates the shaft and sectored 
disk. At one end the shaft is screwed and keyed 
into the breech-block, and at the other carries the 





2d, at the Fair Grounds, Beatrice. Quite a large num- 


lever with handles. It is centre-bored from end 
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THE CORRIDOR. 


I 


very good display of sheep. 


ber of persons were in attendance, and there was a 
The thanks of the 


to end to receive the firing-pin and attachments. 
The tube or lining is of low steel, of 1% inches in 
thickness, while the rifling consists of twenty-one 


Association are due many citizens of Beatrice who 
contributed in various ways towards the success of 
the festival. 

The shearing commenced at 9: 30 a.M., and con- 
tinued until 12:30 p.m. With the exception of 
two ewes which were coarse-wooled natives, all 
‘the sheep were either pure merinos or high graded. 
‘At one o’clock dinner was announced, of which at 
least two hundred persons showed their avprecia- 
tion. Dinner being over, 
the committee appointed to 
award premiums given by 
Bmith Brothers for the best 
work in shearing made the 
following report : 





We, the undersigned Com- 
mittee on Shearing, have 
awarded premiums to the fol- 
lowing named persons: First— 
B. Van Horn; Second—Wm. 
Harding; Third—John Lewis. 

[Signed} 8. R. Foss, 

P. J. Myers, 
BENJ. PALMERTON. 


President Foss then deliv- 
ered a very interesting and 
instructive address. He was 
followed by T. H. Levett, of 
Lincoln, who read extracts 
from a well-written paper 
by the Secretary of the Na- 

onal Wool-manufacturers’ 
Association. Although no 
single ram’s fleece weighed 
as heavy as one that was 
shorn last year, the average 
was considerably _ better. 
This year there was one 
ewe’s fleece thirteen ounces 
heavier than the heaviest 
ewe’s fleeces of last year; 
the average was, however, 
two ounces less. 





grooves about 0.09 inches deep, with rands one 
inch wide.’ An elongated conical shot, —— 
ing 600 lbs., will be used, having a centring ring 
near the front, and an expansion ring near the 
base, both of brass, the base of the cartridge being 
the gas-check. The Thompson system of breech- 
loading ordnance inaugurates safety, rapid firing, 
and great economy of working force. 








THE BAKERY. 
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COMPANIONS. 


E have companions, comrade mine 
Jolly good fellows, tried and trve, 

And filling their cups with the Rhen sh wine, 

And pledging each other, as I do you. 
Never a man in all the land 

But has, in bis hour of need, a friend, 
Who stretches to him a helping hand 

And stands by him to the bitter end. 
If not before, there is comfort then, 
In the strong companionship of men, 


But better than that, old friend of mine, 
Is the love of woman, the life of life, 
Whether in maiden’s eyes it shine, 
Or melts in the tender kiss of wife ; 
A heart contented to feel, not know, 
That finds in the other its sole delight ; 
White hands that are loath to let us go, 
The tenderness that is more than might! 
On earth below, in heaven above, 
Is there anything better than woman's love? 


I do not say so, companion mine, 
For what, without it, would I be here? 
It lightens my troubles, lke this good wine, 
And, if I must weep, sheds tear for tear! 
But books, old friends that are always new, 
Of all good things that we know are best; 
They never forsake us, as others do, 
And never disturb our inward rest. 
Here is truth in a world of lies, 
And all that in man 18 great and wise! 


Better than men and women, friend, 
That are dust, though dear in our joy and pain, 
Are the books their cunning bands have penned, 
For they depirt, but the books remain; 
Through these they speak to us what was best 
In the loving heart and the noble mind: 
All their royal souls possessed 
Belongs for ever to all mankind! 
When others fail him, the wise man looks 
To the sure companionship of books. 
R. H. Stropparp. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—MUST IT EVER BE THUS? 


[ [\HE long days dragged heavily on for Michael 
Fiennes, and he was very weary. 

The Honorable Spurrier Horsefall had 
departed; he was good enough to say that the 
dukés was a “clever little pack enough, though 
rather slow.’ But he preferred the flying coun- 
tries, the Pytchley, the Quorn, etc.; nay, the 
accommodating West Midland Line sometimes 
took him within reach of the favorite fixtures of 
the Vale of the White Horn; so, with a hearty 
good-by, and pressing invitations to Mr. Fiennes 
to “come and look him up at his kennel,’’ Mr. 
Horsefall departed again for Market Iarborough, 
that dull little market-town immortalized by 


“Whyte Melville, which, ere long, will be second 


only to Leicester and Melton as the Winter resort 
of Nimrod’s sons. 

So Michael Fiennes was left alone once more, a 
fact which was rather a relief than otherwise; for 
he felt just now in no humor for society, and the 
llonorable was at all times a heavy burden to 
entertain, except ag snag of his own species. 
He spent most of his days in solitude now, seldom 
going out or seeing any one; once or twice he had 
ridden over to Heronsmere, and once or twice he 
had met Lady Diana accidentally jin a walk, a 
drive, or out hunting, for her ladyship was an 
enthusiastic follower of the sport; and all through 
the raw, bleak Winter months, come rain or drizzle, 
or cold or fog, she was to be seen either driving 
to the fixture in her snugly-closed brougham, or 
riding leisurely through the halter-paths and in- 
tricate by-ways to cover on her neat hack, with 
her steady, middle-aged groom behind her, and 
Lord Redesbrooke or a bevy of other gentleman in 
attendance, 

But the dark, threatening rain-clouds that had 
risen up between them and overspread their once 
clear heaven were never dispelled, and, looking 
on before towards the flat horizon, their lives ap- 
peared to each like a cold, blank, wintr land 
scape, over which the dull, gray sky of a 7 anuary 
afternoon loomed drearily. ‘There was no quarrel 
between them to be “made up,’’ no passing mis- 
understanding even to be explained ; no, there was 
only the shadow of that one word, NEvER! 

After that memorable night of the ball, remem- 
bering the face he had seen for one moment 
beneath the flash of the lamps on the stairs, 
Michael Fiennes had made up his mind to speak, 
and tell her all at whatever cost to himself of 
ignominy, pain and shame; he had no hope that 
Diana would forgive and love him still, no hope 
that she would accept his deep and faithful devo- 
tion, the passionate love of his whole soul, and 
the wealth he would have laid at her feet to the 
last farthing in compensation for his dishonor. 
No; he firmly believed that his confession would 
oa the deathblow at once and for ever to the 

awning affection he had inspired in her heart, 
that affection which was dearer to him than his 
own life’s blood ; but he felt that it was the only 
atonement he could possibly make her now, and 
—— to athe it at any sacrifice to him- 
self. 
But, as matters turned out, Lady Diana’s own 
conduct made such a confession on his part impos- 
sible; her haughty spirit was smarting with shame 
and mortification as she thought how she had 
given away her heart before it was asked for, and 
then betrayed the fact under circumstances the 
most humiliating to her impatient pride; so she 
naturally endeavored to regain her ground by 
treating him with the most chilly hauteur the next 
time they met, and all idea of speaking to her was 
precluded for that day. 

He was not to be daunted, however, in his stead- 
fast resolutions, or diverted from his honorable 
purpose ; so he called again, and, Lady Diana not 
choosing to appear this time, he went to the length 
of writing a few words to beg her ladyship to 
grant him a private interview. 

Of course but one construction could be put on 
such a thing; but, though Lady Diana shed bitter- 
sweet tear’, regretful, yet supremely happy, over 
his brief, respectful note, kissing the lines his 
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hand had written over and over again, and the 
dear name at the bottom of the one short page, 
in the privacy of her own little boudoir, she 
declined to grant his request, and sent down a 
courteous but cold excuse by her maid. “He 
wants to ask me to be his wife,’ she thought ; 
“ well, let him wait and take another opportunity ; 
he shall not ask me out of compassion, because I 
have been fool enough to show that I worship the 
ground beneath his feet.’’ 

So Mr. Fiennes relinquished his resolution. 
“It is enough,” said he; “ she has dismissed me; 
and it is best so. I know my fate, and am spared 
the shame. She did not know that I had a secret; 
much more, that I was going to tell it her; she 
only thought I wanted to ask her to marry me, 
and she refused even to hear me. We all make 
mistakes sometimes—our hopes help our by 
senses to deceive us; and—and Addingfield and 
have been mistaken.” 

So she threw away her last chance, and never, 
never till the day of his death, did Michael Fiennes 
ask Lady Diana to be his wife. 

After that they met, as I have said, many times, 
but they always met as mere casual acquaintances ; 
he greeted her gravely and courteously, with a 
calm face, and kind, cold words; they shook bands 
sometimes (not often now); nay, they even con- 
versed together pleasantly, when accident threw 
them at the same end of the room, and then they 
parted —to meet again somewhere or another, and 
renew the same thing. And Lady Diana was very 
brave, at first, and smiled at him and at others 
as brightly as ever; but her smile lost a little of 
its warmth every day, like the rays of the sun in 
October, till it became only an unreal glitter, 
beautiful, but destitute of all heat, and her heart 
grew colder and colder as the lost opportunity 
never came back again—at least to her. There 
were times when he might have spoken, and did 
not—moments when he found her by herself; 
once he called in the ouny twilight to bring a 
strange new orchid for Mrs. Craven’s conservatory, 
and found her alone in the boudoir, brooding over 
the fire, with her head leaning on her hands, 
while her book, a little German edition of Schiller, 
had dropped unheeded to the hg ow and he sat 
and talked cheerfully (cheerfully, God help him !) 
about Schiller, and Goethe, and the popular 
modern poets; about her chestnut hunter, which 
had come to grief across five acres of plowed land 
at the end of the last run, and Selina Muntz’s 
engagement with penniless Captain Vaughan, and 
the latest county gossip, till Mrs. Craven came in. 

And so the time passed on, and both Michael 
Fiennes and Lady Diana were as wretched as it 
was possible for two misguided people to be; even 
Henrietta Skinner, had she been able to read their 
secret souls, must have felt herself amply revenged 
for the overthrow of her cherished matrimonial 
schemes, and doubtless would have been contented 
to, rest in peace, instead of setting her sharp wits 
to work night and day, as she did, to devise a = 
for bringing ruin and disgrace on the man whose 
only crime against her was that he had not fallen 
into the trap she had set for him, baited by her 
own dashing person. 

For some time after the Infirmary Ball at 
Knewstub, Mr. Fiennes continued his old habit of 
calling frequently at Rokeby Hall, simply out of 

liteness > bat Henrietta showed the cloven hoof so 
requently, and so unblushingly now, that at last, 
not choosing to be insulted further, or to submit 
to the exhibitions of her temper, he ceased to go 
there altogether; and then Miss Skinner’s fury 
was complete, for she did not doubt for a moment 
that he spent half his time at Heronsmere with 
Lady Diana. 

“Faith! Miss Henrietta, your little game’s up; 
you never had a ghost of a chance after her lady- 
ship was entered,” said old Barney, rubbing his 
dry white hands, and winking gleefully; for now 
that Miss Skinner had been scratched, he took 
a malicious pleasure in tormenting her; “that 
will be the match, my girl.” 

“Will it?” retorted Henrietta, with a glare in 
her great black eyes, and a smile that was next door 
to diabolical; ‘* we shall see.’’ 

“Yes, an’ by the powers, I'll back the chestnut 
filly, sir—long odds ; five to two, Henrietta, that 
they will be spliced before the Ascot.” 

“Thanks; when I want to bet it won’t be with 
you,” said Miss Skinner loftily, and swept out of 
the breakfast-room. 

Then she went up-stairs to her bedroom, and, 
having locked the door, she drew an armchair to 
the window and sat down, where she remained 
gazing vacantly over the misty vanes of Herons- 
mere Park for more than an hour, “ pondering 
much, and much contriving,’”’ not how Mr. Fiennes 
** might prosper.” 

The more she thought about it, the more she 
recalled her past intercourse with that gentleman, 
and set her ingenious wits to work to put two and 
two together, the more firmly convinced she was 
in her own mind that there was something—an all- 
important something—in the history of Michael 
Fiennes which was unknown to the world in gen- 
eral, but which blighted the whole of his life, 
throwing a shadow over everything, and causing 
that deep and settled melancholy that society 
attributed to his own ill-health and the loss of 
those children he so tenderly loved. But Miss 
Skinner, now painfully sharp-witted, and harder 
of heart than the world that jogged comfortabl 
along in the County of Essex, disbelieved in suc 
an unusual amount of paternal affection; to her 
raver mind, Mr. Fiennes was a man who, with 

is great wealth, his rank, his territorial sions 
and his personal attractions, ought to be the most 
happy of mankind; and behold he appeared to be 
the most unhappy—there must be some reason for 
it. What was that reason ? 

The only deduction to be drawn was that there 
was something in his life which did not appear on 
the surface; it might be a secret sorrow, an unre- 
vealed grief too sacred for the world’s eye; but it 
might be some mystery of a dis ful nature ; 
and, turning over divers things in her mind, she 
decidedly inclined (infteoneed, perhaps, by her 
hopes), to the latter idea. At all events, there 
could be no harm in making a few inquiries into 
his past history— instituting a private research, in 
fact; some clue to the mystery might turn up; at 
all events, she determined to try what she could 








do; and, fortunately for her, the means were in her 


wer, 

Very few things escaped her notice, and she 
was not long in remembering the fact that Claude 
La Touche’s most intimate acquaintance was Rake- 
well Fiennes, a man more dissolute and debauched 
even than himself, with whom he was in the habit 
of drinking, quarreling and gaming half his time 
away—that is, when Rakewell was not prowling 
to and fro upon the Continent, exiled by his 
debts ; and hurrying souls and bodies to their ruin 
in the gambling-hells, at which he was the Supreme 
Evil, the Mephistopheles Incarnate. She knew, 
too, that Rakewell was first cousin to the man on 
whom she thirsted to revenge herself, and that it 
was his boundless extravagance, his reckless, wild 
debauchery, that had brought the magnificent old 
family estates to the hammer; she knew, further- 
more, that Rakewell was penniless, outlawed, 
degraded from society, living by his wits; while 
Michael enjoyed all his forfeited rights and 
a the old territorial ssion of his 

aughty race, and their grand old place, with 
almost boundless wealth to keep up his position. 
Surely the thought could not be very pleasant to 
the ruined libertine ; surely his feelings at the best 
must be bitter as “ bread of strangers” towards 
the mun who possessed all that he had lost—and 
doubtless he would be only tov glad of the oppor- 
tunity to injure him if he could. After much 
deliberation, therefore, Miss Skinner drew her desk 
towards her, und taking out a sheet of delicately 
tinted pa r, tuintly perfumed with patchouli, that 
scent beloved by all women of her species, she 
began a long letter to Lieutenant Claude La 
Touche. 

Now, in her correspondence with the young 
officer who was the recipient of her valuable affec- 
tions, Henrietta had been careful to omit all 
mention of the gentleman whom she destined for 
the honor of becoming her husband; for Claude, 
being of French extraction, was choloric, not to 
say violent, in the extreme, and had at all times 
shown himself suspiciously jealous of his mistress ; 
besides, added to her fear of his anger, was a lively 
remembrance in the breast of Miss Skinner of 
certain little revelations he might have made about 
her—revelations that would soon have made the 
whole county too hot to hold her, tropical as it 
had been lately. At present, however, as there 
was nothing more to be hoped from Mr. Fiennes, 
she determined to broach the subject, as one that 
she personally had little interest in, but which 
interested the county in general, and a dear friend 
of hers in particu'ar. 

It is needless to “ye her letter, which was 
assionately loving (and, of course, one tissue of 
ies from beginning to end), or to describe the 
plausible reasons she gave for wishing “ any and 
every scrap of information’? about Michael 
Fiennes’s antecedents which “her soul’s most 
recious angel” could “pump out of” his friend 
takewell, whose abominable cousin was the object 
of a strong and well-founded suspicion in the 
county—a suspicion which she could not mention 
at present, but which her angel (with horns and 
a tail) should know all about soon. This letter, 
nearly every word of which was underlined, took 
a considerable time to concoct; but it was finished 
at last, and the smile on Miss Skinner’s face was 
not pleasant to behold, as she descended the stairs, 
and consigned it to the letter-box herself. 





CHAPTER XXX.—AT THE ALHAMBRA—NOT OF 
“PAIR GRANADA.” 


T was a cold, raw, cheerless-night in the begin- 
ning of February, and a dense gray mist that 
was half-drizzle wrapped the dark abyss where 
London lies in a sinister winding-sheet of fog, 
which, viewed from afar off, wore a lurid hue lent 
by its million fires, like those infernal towers and 
ramparts, “ gleaming vermilion, as if they from 
flame had issued ’’—so that a stranger approach- 
ing by way of Shooter’s Hill, on the high ground 
about Hampstead, and gazing into the gulf beneath 
him, might almost have believed it to be “ that 
City which of Dis is named,” instead of the 
modern Babylon. At the back of the Steand the 
great black river lay coiled invisible, with its forest 
of masts and endless miles of twinkling lights 
marking its course through the gloom (although 
the Thames Embankment did not exist in those 
days), and the signal-lights, red, green and blue, 
like the water snakes in the “ Ancient Mariner,” 
gleamed weirdly through the fog, as the busy 
trains hissed and roared and shrieked across the 
countless bridges that spanned its black expanse. 
Half-past even was chiming from the many 
o— of the city churches, and the streets were 
blocked with eahs and vehicles of every descrip- 
tion; for the theatres were just pouring forth 
their crowds, and groups of idlers stood gathered 
round the entrances, waiching the ladies as they 
hurried across the muddy pavement to their car- 
riages. 

Amongst the crowd turning out of one of the 
Strand theatres was a tall, slight, rfi-é-looking 
man, with a choice hot-house flower in his button- 
hole, and exquisitely-fitting pearl-gray gloves 
appearing beneath the deep beaver cutis of his 
overcoat, as he shiveringly drew it closer round 
him, while his eyes wandered up and down the 
line in search of a hansom. All the cabs were 
engaged, however, and he had to walk at least a 
hundred yards down the street; as he did so, 
pong his way impatiently through the throng, 

e ran up against a remarkably tall gentleman 
coming from the opposite direction. A muttered 
oath broke from between his teeth, accompanied 
by a wish more energetic than polite, as he glanced 
angrily up. 

“ Look out for yourself, and be hanged to you!” 
said the other, pod 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the first-comer, “is 
that you, Fiennes?” 

‘“* Yes, it is; did you take me for the devil ?” 

‘“No; but I might be excused if I had done 
80; you two are so deucedly alike, my dear fellow, 
that it is difficult even for your intimes to tell the 
one from the athér,” said Mr. La Touche pleas- 
antly; “mais @ present, Satan, whence comest 
thou ?” 

‘“‘From walking to and fro upon the earth, like 
my second self, and uncommonly tired I am of it,” 








answered Rakewell, with a sardonic laugh, so 
dreary and mocking that a passer-by looked up 
with a startled glance, then turned pale, and hur. 
ried on, turning at intervals to gaze behind him. 

“And where are you going to, cher ami, if 1 
may ask the impertinent question 2a 

“ Perdition, Frente" 

“ Ah! but beforehand—just at present, I mean ?” 
said Claude, with an agreeable smile. 

“‘ Nowhere particular; to the river, I think.” 

“To the river!” 

“Yes; it is so deuced cold in this world—cold 
as charity—that I feel inclined to cut its acquaint- 
ance, and cultivate that of my other self in the 
next; they say the devil always takes care of his 
own, and I can stand heat better than cold, at 
present. This infernal east wind is making itself 
unpleasantly free with my person; you see, my 
coat is not so well lined as yours, and my boots, 
though “ beautiful e’en in decay,” have arrived at 
the supreme moment of their dissolution. So I 
think we may as well depart this life in company, 
as we have trodden its pavement so long together. 
I have managed to economize the sum of one half- 
penny out of my weekly expenses, to pay the 
toll-keeper on Waterloo Bridge; there is a great 
fire, I am told, on the other side the water, down 
Lambeth way, and they say that the glare of the 
sky reflected in the fog is quite a hellish phenom- 
enon, Hundreds of people are going to see it; I 
shall go too—and not come hack again. Can | do 
any little commission for you t’other side the 
Styx ?—carry your love to any chére amie? No? 
Well, then, by-by, or, rather, au revoir.” 

“Nonsense, man; don’t leave town to-night,”’ 
said Lieutenant La Touche, cheerfully. ‘It would 
be unconscionable to call up the old ferryman 
at 11:35 p.m. Come to the Alhambra instead, 
and see the Moorish ballet; the premrére danseuse 
is a magnificent Portuguese half-caste, and, ’pon 
my word, I never saw such a splendidly made 
woman. After that we will go into Evans's, and 
do something in the deviled kidney and hot potato 
line—eh f” 

‘‘How pressing you are, dear friend!” said 
Rakewell. “ Your amiable charity is almost warm 
enough to save my halfpenny and get me through 
the turnstile, or Waterloo Bridge. gratis and for 
nothing, not to mention all the turnpike gates in 
heaven! Is it possible that you can have need of 
your humble servant for any little purpose of your 
own f”’ 

“Tf I have, I'll let you know very quickly, dear 
Satan!” replied the young man, imperturbably. 
‘* Will you come ?” 

“ Well, I don’t mind; it’s all the same to me.”’ 
So La Touche hailed a hansom, and five minutes 
after they were rattling and banging over the 
stones of St. Martin’s Lane, and soon round the 
corner into Leicester Square. 

They were received by the military-looking gen- 
tleman in scarlet, and paid their two “ bob,”’ after 
which they sauntered in and went up-stairs, where 
they soon | pear their way to the front of the 
balcony and stood leaning over. The house was 
crowded to excess, as usual, from floor to roof, for 
the ballet, which was oneof Calcott’s most marvelous 
chef-d’ euvres, was having a great run, and, directl 
the theatres were over every night, hundreds of 

eople flocked to see it. Below, in the body of the 
fall crowds of men were drinking and smoking 
round their little tables, while the waiters, like a 
squad of militia recruits or military importers at 
fairs and races, moved about with bitter beer and 
glasses of sherry cobbler. The heat was excessive, 
and the blaze of light given out by the ponderous 
gasaliers and myriad little chinese lamps round the 
glass plateaux, mingled with the fumes of tobacco, 
made the atmosphere oppressive almost to suffoca- 
tion. The ballet was truly magnificent: nearly 
two hundred coryphées, in rich Moorish costumes, 
were assembled on the stage in attitudes of volup- 
tuous grace, while the premiére danseuse, Senora 
Lazzoletta, a magnificent creole, tall, languishing, 
graceful and dark as night, attired in garments as 
scanty as even an obligingly short-sighted police 
could, by any stretch of courtesy, permit, was danc- 
ing a weird and fantastic measure on the moonlit 
sward, while the towers and minarets of the distant 
Alhambra (not the palace in Leicester Square, but 
the Alhambra of fair Granada) stood out duskily 
against the southern sky, with the moon rising 
slowly behind the far-off mountains in a flood of 
silver light. 

“ Splendid woman, isn’t she ?’’ said Claude, en- 
thusiastically, as he watched the Lazzoletta’s tours 
de force eagerly through his ivory lorgnette. ‘* By 
Jove! give me a well-made woman ; beauty of face 
is deuced good as far it goes, but it’s beauty of 
form that does all the mischief. Look at Lazzo- 
letta’s arms and bosom—look at every movement! 
What voluptuous grace! what undulating, delicious 
ease |” 

Rakewell Fiennes let him rave on, never trou- 
bling himself to answer, apparently not taking the 
smallest notice of anything that was going on; and 
neither Riviére’s glorious band nor the business of 
the stage had power to call up the smallest emo- 
tion of interest to that dark, sinister face — no, not 
so much as a smile of diversion at his companion’s 
eagerness. He sat perfectly still, perfectly uncon- 
scious, perfectly unmoved, leaning a little forward 
with an attitude of profound weariness and unutter- 
able ennui. “And his eyes had all the seeming of a 
demon’s who is dreaming,” as he gazed straight in 
front of him without seeing anything, and su- 
premely indifferent to the fact that his singular type 
of beauty was exciting the attention and whispered 
comment of every one who sat near him. Lut, 
indeed, he had long been used to that. Inheriting, 
like Michael Fiennes, the pre-eminent beauty of 
their haughty race, he could never stir abroad 
without immediately becoming the cynosure of all 
eyes; nay, he even excited more remark than his 
kinsman, for there was a mysterious fascination 
that no one could resist about that countenance, 
which in its terrible splendor was the type of all 
evil, as Michael’s, in its noble majesty, was of all 
good; for scarcely any one, however unimaginative, 
could see him, for the first time especially, without 
being struck with a shuddering thought of that 
sinister resemblance of which I have spoken, and 
which would have embodied an Angelo’s conception 
of Satan incarnate. Asto his age, it would have been 
impossible to guess it; he might have been anything 
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—or, rather, he had no age - and to all appearance 
could never have been less old, and in the future 
could never grow more so. In reality, he was forty- 
two; his features—pale, haggard and sharp —were 
absolutely faultless in their weird perfection; his 
nose was perfect, his mouth delicately chiseled, 
though the lips were thin and compressed, and the 
under one, projecting slightly, intensified the mock- 
ing expression of his singular face. His eyes were 
deep set and intensely dark, not remarkably large, 
but peculiarly vivid, beneath their sable fringe, like 
midnight skies ful) of sullen lightning that occa- 
sionally gleam forth for a moment, and are-quenched 
again in gloom. As for their color, that was out 
of the question, for no one could possibly have met 
their glance; the eyes of men, women and children 
were wont to shrink abashed before their withering 
influence. His forehead was high, narrow and 
intellectual, and his whole face worn to the ex- 
treme of attenuation, not by ill health, not even, it 
seemed, by habits of debauchery, but by the rotten 
ardor of his own nature, and which seemed literally 
to have scorched up the flesh and blood of his 
human frame. 

It was the face of one who had exhausted all 
human passions, all earthly pleasures, who had 
drank the cup of this world’s iniquities to the last 
dregs, the face of one who never, by any possibility, 
could experience one new emotion, who had fathomed 
the abyss of all evil, and who had seen the end of 
everything ; a man who had nothing more to hope, 
to fear, to know, to desire, or to dread, and who 
had outlived all powers of enjoyment or misery. 
Sorrow, agony, despair had passed that way, and 
left their footprints on the marred beauty of that 
countenance, which could not be marred (if such a 
paradox is admissible). But they were dead; pro- 
jound weariness, utter scorn, supreme indifference 
to all things, past, present, or to come, alone re- 
mained in their place. 

(To be continued.) 








A Female Detective. 


A woman recently died in London, whose career 
furnishes incident enough for half a dozen sensation 
novels. For several years she served the author- 
ities ot Scotland Yard as a detective. Placing 
herself in relation with the parish doctor, she vol- 
unteered to nurse those those families whose hon- 
esty was suspected by the authorities, As a nurse, 
she disarmed all suspicion, and did not fail to take 
careful note of all she heard. But little restraint 
was observed in her presence, and her reports for- 
warded to Scotland Yard, were thus rendered all 
the more valuable. While engaged in her duties, 
she extracted from her half-unconscious, and de- 
bilitated fever patients the confession of some dark 
deed, and hitits as to the whereabouts of confeder- 
atesin crime. Such was the general plan of action 
observed by this extraordinary woman; but this 
was rather a slow process, and at times it was 
necessary to fall at once upon the wrongdoer. On 
one occasion, for instance, the police received in- 
formation, that there was a gang of false money- 
makers in a certain street, but notwithstanding 
every effort, they were unable to ascertain in which 
house the coiners worked. The services of the 
female detective were therefore-requisitioned, and 
she was dispatched to the street in question to see 
what could be done. Feigning violent illness, she 
persuaded a child, who issued trom one of the sus- 

ected houses, to take her indoors for a moment. 

he sudden entrance thus obtained, enabled the 
detective to hear the metallic sounds proceeding 
from the coiner’s workshop, before the latter were 
aware that any stranger was in the house. But 
they soon discovered their danger, and the chief of 
the gang in his fury, hurled a ladle full of molten 
lead at Kee head. Fortunately, the poked bonnet 
that she wore saved her lite; the burns received 
were not fatal, though they destroyed her hair and 
its roots. The police arrived in time, on hearing 
the alarm, to arrest eighteen coiners. After this, 
she disguised herselt as a boy, and penetrated many 
a thieves’ den. On one occasion she was discov- 
ered, and struck down with a blow which frac- 
tured her skull, before the police arrived to her aid. 
Still undaunted, with returning health, she resumed 
her dangerous occupation, often engaging in hand- 
to-hand fights, and armed with the magic whistle, 
rattle, onl a number given her by the authorities, 
and which insured the assistance of every police- 
man, stranger or not, whose services she might find 
it necessary to call. Sickness at last subdued this 
turbulent spirit, and thieves need no longer fear 
the visits ot the female detective. 


The Uses of -India-rubber. 


Ir one visits the warchouse or shop of an india- 
rubber manufacturer or retailer, he finds that braids 
and cords, webs and bands, form no small portion 
of the stock. These are manufactured by means 
which are very interesting. In the first place, the 
narrow cords are stretched and kept extended till 
they almost cease to be elastic, and till they have 
come to be the desired thickness. The thread is 
then. put into the braiding machine, which winds 
round it a sheathing of cotton, silk, flax or worsted, 
as the case may be. When the required thickness 
of covering has been given by the braiding machine, 
the threads are laid as warp in a loom, and woven 
into the required kind of web, whatever it may be. 
By this process of weaving many designs and pat- 
terns may be. produced. By now exposing the 
fabric to the action of a hot smoothing-iron upon a 
table, the india-rubber, which in the preliminary 
process had almost lost its elasticity, becomes soft 
and elastic. Vulcanized india-rubber is india-rubber 
combined with sulphur. When a sheet of india- 
rubber is immersed in liquid sulphur, the sulphur 
acts upon the and combines with it—indeed, 
the two may almost be said to form a new sub- 
stance. The strength of the india-rubber is in- 
creased to an extraordinary degree. Its elasticity 
is rendered much more permament ; it will now ab- 
sorb essential oils without injury, whereas such oils 
would dissolve india-rubber alone. It retains its 
properties at a temperature so low that india-rubber 
would be too much hardened for use; and at a 
temperature so high that india-rubber would be de- 
stroyed. The celebrated ‘‘ macintosh,” in various 
shapes, is so well-known that it is not necessary to 
enter into details respecting it. The material is 
simply two layers of cloth cemented by liquid india- 
rubber; but the junction is so well effected that 
the three become to all intents and purposes one. 
Two pieces of cloth ure extended tightly on a 
frame, a solutionis spread over them ; this is scraped 
off. By-and-by another layer is put on and treated 
in a similar manner, and so for several times. 


The two pieces of cloth, thus coated, are next 
placed face to face, passed through a cylinder, be- 
come one, and the cloth is ready to be fashioned 
into garments, the seams of which are joined by 
the solution ; and he who possesses such a garment 
has well “‘ provided against a rainy day.” 


The Earth Growing. 


In a recent lecture to an English audience Mr. 
R. A. Proctor developed the novel idea that the 
earth is, has always been, and so long as it shall 
exist as a part of our cosmical system must ever 
continue to be growing in size. ‘It is computed,” 
said the lecturer, ‘‘ that hundreds of thousands of 
extra terrene bodies become incorporsted with our 
globe every twenty-four hours, aud 400,000,000 in 
the course of each year. They may vary in weight 
between a few grains and a ton. Millions of years, 
however, would be required to add a single foot to 
the earth’s diameter by those small accretions.” 


A Magnificent Usurer. 


AN extraordinary case of usury was recently 
tried by the Correctional Tribune of the Seine. The 
culprit is a rich Englishman named Edwards. The 
total amount of money lent by him during the past 
two or three years is ee down at about 2,000,000 
francs, for which he charged an interest of about 
1,000,000, or at the rate of fifty percent. Among 
the number of persons who have had recourse to 
the obliging purse of Mr. Edwards figures Prince 
Taher-Bey-ben-Alad, who is described as “a Turk 
of importance, and son-inlaw to Mustapha-Fazyl- 
Pasha.’ Having, like most of his countrymen, run 
through his fortune in Paris in 1874, our Eastern 
prince, it appears, waited one morning on Mr. 
Edwards and said, ‘‘ My dear sir, my wife has just 

resented me with an heir, and I desire to reward 
ier with a gift worthy of our rank. Will you oblige 
me?’ Of course he was happy to do so, and forth- 
with lent him 50,000 francs at his usual rate of 
interest. But this birth of an heir was only a ruse 
to get money. Prince Taher had succeeded in 
finding a jeweler willing to let him have 200,000 
francs’ worth of diamonds if he could pay a quarter 
down, and as soon as he got the diamonds he 
pawned them to Edwards for another 50,000 francs. 
The case is l:kely to lead to further piquant dis- 
slosures. 





The Venus of Milo. 


Tue Venus of Milo restoration will be for a num. 
erous class of readers as interesting news as any 
furnished in the current reports. This famous piece 
of antique sculpture, named from the locality in 
which it was discovered, was found by Colonel 
Voutier, of the French navy, in 1820, in the vicinity 
of the ancient city of Melos, on the island of Melos, 
or Milo, an island in the Grecian Archipelago, one 
of the Cyclades, At the same time and place three 
statues of Hermes were unearthed. hen a mid- 
shipman in the French navy, in 1820, Voutier landed 
on the island of Milo to search for antiquities, and 
noticed a peasant digging for stones in the ruins of 
an old chapel. ‘The peasant had unearthed part of 
a statue in a very bad state of preservation, and, as 
it was useless to him, was beginning to cover it up 
again. M. Voutier, however, at once saw the value 
ot the discovery, and bribed the man to excavate 
the figure completely. Thus was given to the world 
one of its greatest art treasures. The statue was 
taken to France, and was placed eventually in the 
Gallery of the Louvre. Recent dispatches announce 
that General Meredith Read, our Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Athens, writes that the missing arms of the Venus 
were found on the island of Milo, at a distance of 
less than thirty feet from the place where the statue 
itself was found in 1820. It is just possible that 
some deception is being practised on the credulity 
of artists and art enthusiasts. Attempted restor- 
ations of the Venus have been numerous, and a 
fraudulent movement of this kind would not be un- 
natural—the wonder being that it has never before 
been thought of. The probabilities are that Voutier, 
having detected the value of the Venus, and seeing 
its mutilated state, made a thorough search for the 
missing parts, and, as General Read says, these 
members were found only a few feet from the place 
of discovery, the story in its present shape has an 
unsatisfactory sound. Still, it may be true as re- 
ported, in which case all lovers of the beautiful will 
rejoice. A singular fact relative to the restoration of 
the Venus Victrix may be noted, When found, the 
statue, besides being bereft of arms, was in two 

ieces--broken across the middie. These masses 
joined, and the work set up in its supposed original 

osition, it was noticed by art critics that the right 

and live of the statue was abnormally long—out 
of proportion with the rest of the figure. As it was, 
however, it was accepted by the world as the near- 
est approach to perfection in the modeling of the 
female figure known. But ufter a while there was a 
singular revelation. During the siege of Paris by 
the Germans, in 1871, the ap pw Venus was 
taken down, boxed up, and placed securely under 
ground, out of reach of perilous shot and shell. The 
dampness of this hiding-place loosened the cement, 
and when the danger was over, and the case was 
exhumed and unpacked, the statue was found in its 
original halves. It was then found, also, that the 
“restorers”? of fifty years ago, either by reason of 
the fractured edges of the parts, inability to catch 
the sculptor’s idea, or from their own notions of 
beauty, had raised the right side a perceptible dis- 
tance by the insertion of a series of wedges, which 
were afterwards skillfully concealed, giving an im- 

ression of the work as a whole which the famous 

ut unknown sculptor never intended. Ifthe arms 
now reported found should indeed be genuine, they 
will afford the means of positively deciding upon the 
original and harmonious design of the entire work. 





The Value of Money- 


A si.ver dollar represents a day’s work of the 
laborer. If it is given to a boy, he has no idea of 
what it has cost, or of what itis worth. He would 
be as likely to give a dollar as a dime for a top or 
any other toy. But, if the boy has learned to earn 
his dimes and dollars by the sweat of his face, he 
knows the difference. Hard work isto him a measure 
of values that can never be rubbed out of his mind. 
Let him learn by experience that a hundred dollars 
represents a hundred days of weary labor, and it 
seems a great sum of money. A thousand dollars is 
a fortune, and ten thousand is almost inconceivable, 
for it is far more than he ever expects to possess. 
When he has earned a dollar, he thinks twice before 
he spends it. He wants to invest it so as to get the 
full value of a d+y’s work for it. It isa great wrong 
to society and to a boy to bring him up to man’s 
estate without this knowledge. A fortune at twenty- 
one, without it, is almost inevitably thrown away. 
With it, and a little capital to start on, he will make 
his own fortune better than any one can make it for 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Composition of Ancient Glass,—M. Eugene Peligo 
has made the analysis of specimens of ancient glass to 
ascertain how far it resembles the products of modern 
times. Old glass contains no lead, and is incomparably 
inferior to the modern. To the English is given the 
credit of the discovery of flint glass produced by the 
admixture of lead. Nothing can exceed the clearness, 
transparency and beauty of glass now made by substitut- 
ing lead for the infusible lime so long used in the manu- 
facture of crown glass. 

The Application of Light to Scientific Research.—A 
remarkable book, edited by Dr. 8. Th. Stein, has just 
appeared in Leipsic, Germany, which, for richness of 
illustration, has rarely been equaled among scientific 
works. It treats of the application of light in photo- 
graphy, medicine, graphic arts, architecture, military 
affairs and legal proceedings. There are 431 woodcuts 
to illustrate the text, and twelve large phototypes and 
chromo-lithographs, all of them executed in the highest 
style of the art. The book contains descriptions-of the 
latest apparatus used in research by astronomers, chem- 
ists, artists, physicians, naturalists, physicists, photogra- 
phers, technologists and military men, and is full of 
valuable information for all classes of scientists who are 
engaged in researches in which light is the chief agent 
employed. To the layman it will disclose the immense 
progress made in modern times in a department ‘of 
physics to which so many investigators have recently 
turned their attention, and to teachers it will prove 
invaluable, 

Gun -cotton for Signaling Purposes.—Wlien gun- 
cotton is fired in the open air it gives rise to a brilliant 
flash of light, which can be scen ata great distance, 
If it be confined in any way it acts explosively and 
gives rise to a loud report. As it can be easily stored 
in a wet place without the least danger, and can be 
readily dried when required for use, it is preferable to 
gunpowder for many purposes. It is proposed by the 
English Government to add to the efficiency of fog- 
signals on the coast, by causing an explosion of gun- 
cotton to take place every fifteen minutes, making a 
report similar to that of a gun. If the English experi- 
ment succeeds, gun-cotton will no doubt be henceforth 
extensively used for coast-warnings; and, considering 
the number of naval disasters which have lately oc- 
curred, owing to errors in -reckoning or heavy seas, it 
is time to try some new system to warn navigators 
against the dangers increased by ‘‘ hugging the coast’ 
in foggy weather. Great improvements have been in- 
troduced in the United States by the Lighthouse Board, 
under the supervision of the venerable Joseph Henry. 

A Self-Acting Oxygen Apparatus.—When packed up 
for a journey, Mr. Young’s oxygen apparatus forms a 
compact galvanized iron box, twenty-two inches in 
height, ten inches wide and fourteen inches deep. In 
this small space is contained everything requisite for 
giving a lantern entertainment, including the apparatus 
for generating oxygen, the holder or reservoir for stor- 
ing the gas, and a large dissolving lantern. When the 
package is undone the outer case forms a water-tank, in 
which a similar case of smaller dimensions fits gasome- 
ter-fashion, guiding its upward and downward motion 
by a light framework fitted into the squaretank. There 
is also a dissected table on which the lantern is erected, 
ready for the exhibitions. The retort for generating 
oxygen is heated with a Bunsen burner, and the gas 
collected in the gasometer of the tank. The ordinary 
illuminating gas of the room is taken to replace the 
hydrogen. There is thus an oxyhydrogen flame ready 
for application with the lime-cylinders to give the cal- 
cium light required for the exhibition. Mr. Young’s 
apparatus is exceedingly compact, and enables the lan- 
tern to dispense with the clumsy cylinders now usually 
employed. 

Color Poisoning.—Color poisoning by means of green 
dresses and green wall-paper has been frequently forced 
upon the public by conclusive evidence, but it was not 
the particular shade of color that was supposed to be 
the source of mischief so much as the arsenic which 
gave rise to the pigment. A French physican, M. Paul 
Bert, adds to the accusations aguinst this class of fabrics 
that a mere ray of green light is capable of affecting the 
health of the person exposed to it, apart from all aid 
afforded to it by the presence of arsenic. To prove the 
correctness of his theory, M. Bert has submitted several 
specimens of the sensitive plant to rays of different colors 
thrown upon them through stained glass, and in every 
case those which were treated to the most brilliant green 
light withered and died in the shortest time. On those 
plants which were exposed to a red light a peculiar 
phenomenon was observed; the tips or spikes of the 
leaves prolonged themselves and grew forward in a 
lean and hungry fashion horizontally with the branch 
from which they sprang; while ina blue light a contrary 
effect was produced, the spikes spreading out abruptly 
and perpendicularly from their stem. M. Bcrt’s re- 
searches go to confirm the theory advanced by General 
Pleasonton in this country. 

Sunlight, not Bluelight, Necessary to Health. — Mr. 
N. B. Ward, the inventor of the “ Wardian Cuses,”’ a 
gentleman of great eminence in the medical profession, 
who has given much attention to the influence of tem- 
perature, air and light upon the health and growth of 
animals and plants, says, as the result of his experience, 
that light is of the highest importance to the proper 
physical development of the human species ; that the 
amount of discase among persons occupying light rooms 
is infinitely less as compared with that in dark ones, and 
that the influence of solar light in preventing the fatal 
termination of disease is a well-known fact. In con- 
firmation of his views he cites the authority of Sir 
James Wylie, who states that the cases of disease on 
the dark side of an extensive barracks at St. Petersburg 
have been uniformly, for many years, in the propor- 
tion of three to one to those on the side exposed to 
strong light. Similar observations have been made on 
the sickness and mortality in horses situated on the 
north and the south side of the streets in New York 
city. If the family are in the habit of occupying the 
north side of the house fronting on the street they are 
more exposed to disease than residents upon the oppo- 
site side who sit in the sunlight. 

Berlin Photographers and the Paris Exhibition of 
1878.—A meeting of photographers was recently held in 
Berlin to consider the question of sending articles to the 
Paris Exhibition. Professor Vogel presided, and there 
were twenty-one of the leading photographers and manu- 
facturers present. A majority were opposed to taking 
any part in the exhibition, but if the German Govern- 
ment decided to accept the French invitation, fourteen 
of the gentlemen present declared that they would send 
in contributions on condition that the cost of transporta- 
tion, installation, supervision and return of the articles 
should be assumed by the Government, and that an 
advisory committee should be organized to decide upon 
what articles should be permitted to go. They thought 
the Paris Exhibition was appointed too soon after the 
one at Philadelphia to show progress; and the cost to 
manufacturers was out of proportion to any possible 
advantage, In general the Germans do not display 
much enthusiasm towards the French Exhibition: they 
say that the hostility of the French is so great that they 
would be constantly exposed to insult, if not to personal 
violence. It is still uncertain how far the German 
nation will finally decide to participate in the Exhibition 
of 1878. Thus far the Government has declined to make 
any appropriation, and it Jooks as though public senti- 
ment is opposed to their doing anything in the premises. 
The absence of Germany would be a serious loss to the 
interest of the occasion, and to impartial minds this 
abstention would savor more of fear than of prudence. 





They can ill afford to stay away. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Prorsssor Haypen has been elected an hon- 


orary member of the Geographical Society of Antwerp. , 


Tux late Mr. Donald Ross, of Montreal,-has 
bequeathed to the Trafalgar Institute of that city aearly 
$500,000. 

A VALUABLE horse and carriage have been pre- 
sented to Rt. Rev. P. T. O'Reilly, Bishop of Springfleld, 
Mass., by his Catholic friends in that eity. e-% 


Frank Srrincrettow, the Confederate Gen- 
eral J. E. B. Stuart's favorite scout, has entered the 
ministry in the l’rotestant Episcopal Church. 


Tue health of Mr. Spurgeon, the great London 
preacher, it is feared, is seriously impaired. His last 
trip to the continent did not restore his health, 


Tue funeral of Cardinal Trevisanato, at Venice, 
was one of the most picturesque scenes ever witnessed. 
There were several hundred gondolas in the cortége. 


Presipent Hayes and his family are to attend, 
some time in July, a memorial service to be held at 
Fayetteville, Vt., in honor of Mary Birchard, killed at 
Ashtabula, 


Mrs, Vircinta Tuompson, a daughter of the 
late Rev. Alexander Campbell, founder of the Camp- 
bellite denomination, has been appointed postmaster at 
Louisville, Ky. 


Mrs. Marcaret BLaANncHarp leaves a bequest 
of $80,000 for the foundation of a school in Harvard, 
Massachusetts, to be called Bromfield Academy, after 
her grandfather, 


Mrs. James Lorimer Grauam, Jn., has erected 
in Florence a beautiful tomb to the memory of her hus- 
band. Mr. Launt Thompson was the artist, and the 
cost was $60,000. 


Herr Rvuinstein is reported to have put 
$40,000 in his purse during his recent concert tour in 
England, It is intimated that ten guineas wero offered 
him as a fee for playing at Windsor. 


Kemat Bry, founder of the Turkish drama, is 
now, after imprisonment for some time, on trial at Con- 
stantinople for treason, the chief judge being another 
distinguished littérateur, Subhi Pasha. 


A Wasuincron dispatch says that Sims, the 
fugitive slave returned by Attorney-General Devens 
when United States Marshal at Boston under the Fugitive 
Slave Law, has been appointed by Attorney-General 
Devens measenger in the Department of Justice. 


GENERAL W. W. Lortng, one of the Khédive’s 
American officers, now wears two stars of brilliants sur- 
rounded by crescents—the Order of the Medjidie. He 
has received also the Osmanli decoration, which is only 
conferred on commanders of an army in the fleld. 


Mme. Rupgrsporrr, who during the last four 
years has resided in Boston superintending the musical 
education of many of our future songstresses, and to 
whose care and knowledge Miss Thursby is said to owe 
no small share of her success, is about to make New 
York her home, 


Tue Duke de Broglie, President of the Council 
and Minister of Justice in the new French Ministry, 
has a charming wife, who is twenty years his junior. 
She is his second wife, and he married her because 
while bathing she saved his life. She is of very humble 
birth, but bears her honors with grace and ease, 


Tue President has considered the case of Colonel 
Robert M. Douglas, United States Marshal for North 
Carolina, against whom an unfavorable report was 
recently made to the Attorney-General by Detective 
Heister. After examining the report and all the papers 
bearing upon the case, the President decides to retain 
him. 

A report has reached Paris from Siberia that 
Petofi Sandor, the great Hungarian poet, supposed to 
have perished in the battle of Segisway, is still living, 
a prisoner in Siberia. A man just returned from the 
mines claims to have seen him. Count Andrassy is 
said to be instituting inquiries. The poet would be now 
but Oifty-six years old. 


A RAScALLY student of Rochester (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity has made Professor O. H. Robinson very un- 
happy. The publishers of thirty or forty newspapers 
received a postal-card with this message : ‘‘ Please send 
daily for one year. Will remit soon. Address, Pro- 
fessor O. H. Robinson, Rochester University.”” The 
Professor was naturally somewhat alarmed when he 
found these newspapers swelling his mail every morning. 


Joz Jounston made a speech to some compa- 
nies of volunteers at Dallas, Texas, a few days ago, 
during which he said, ‘*1t was long a question in the 
United States whether an army of volunteers or an army 
of regulars was most efficient. But that question is 
settled. The contest of four years decided the question 
to the satisfaction of all American military men, that 
the militia or volunteers are the men to be depended 
upon.” 

JonaTHAN I, Crtiey, the present Adjutant- 
general of Maine, is a son of Hon. Jonathan Cilley, 
who was killed in a duel near Bladensburg, Md., Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1838, while a member of Congress from 
Maine, by William J, Graves, member from Kentucky. 
The latter died at Louisville in 1848. Cilley’s second 
in that memorable duel, ex-Senator George W. Jones, 
of Iowa, is still living; and Grave's second, the late ex- 
Governor Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, died not a great 
while ago. 


Princess Demrporr, a young Russian lady 
wearing the full uniform of a hussar and mounted on a 
magnificent charger, rode at the head of a splendid regi- 
ment of cavalry through the outskirts of Bucharest not 
long ago. She is the daughter of the honorary colonel 
and proprietor of the regiment, who is reported as 
spending $50,000 a year upon it. No Russian cavalry is 
sv well mounted, the horses averaging sixteen hands, 
comprising chestnuts, whites, browns, and bays re- 
spectively. 


Wuew Sir Samuel Baker, the African traveler, 
was tuking leave of Kamrasi, King of Unyoro, that 
potentate asked him, as a particular favor to leave Lady 
Baker behind. This cool request raised Sir Samuel’s 
ire, and in high indiguation he told the King that if ever 
he made such a request again he would shoothim. Lady 
Baker, too, who overbeard and understood the offer, 
felt that a word from her would not be out of place, and 
gave the monarch a piece of her mind in the strongest 
language she could command. His Majesty for a while 
was greatly astonished, being unconscious of having 
given any offense. At last, secing that his guests were 
really angry, be said, in a deprecating tono, ** Don’t be 
angry. I did not mean to offend you by asking for 
your wife, I will give you a wife if you want one, and 
I thought you would have no objections to give me 
yours. It is my custom to give my visitors pretty 
wives, and I thought you would like to exchange. Don’t 


make a fuss about it; if you don’t like to do as others 





do, there’s an end of it.” 
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KANSAS.—THE MAY FLOODS—A RAILWAY EXCURSION PARTY BEING CONVEYED 1N BOA’S FROM A TRAIN TO THE SHORE.—FROM A SKETCH BY T. G. ROWAN. 


DESTRUCTIVE SPRING FLOODS IN 
KANSAS. 


D's the early part of May, the southwestern 

portion of Kansas was visited by the heaviest 
rain-storms ever known in that section. They pro- 
duced most disastrous effects along the Missouri, the 
Kansas, or Kan, and the Cottonwood Rivers. The 
banks were rapidly undermined, the adjacent coun- 
try flooded, and hundreds of farmers were obliged 
to move from their dwellings, with their families 
and stock, to escape drowning. 
the valleys presented the appearance of large lakes. 
The railroads were particularly unfortunate, owing 
to the numerous washouts and the unsafe condition 
of small trestles. Transportation was entirely sus- 
pended for several days in the watered districts, 
and some very eccentric traveling was done, where 
it was ayers, ee at all, a specimen of which is 
shown in our illustration. An excursion party from 
Emporia, being overtaken by a rapid rising of the 
flood, were unable to effect a landing from the 
train, and were obliged to have recourse to a 
number of small boats, in which they were paddled 
from the cars to dry land. 

Many passengers were storm-bound at Topeka 
and Lawrence. No freight-trains from the West 
having reached Kansas City for several days, the 
chief industry, the cattle business, came to a 
thorough standstill. 








THE SAILBOAT “‘*NEW BEDFORD.” 


APTAIN THOMAS CRAPO, of New Bedford, 

Mass., sailed, with his wife, from that port, on 
the 28th ult., in the smallest boat with which an 
attempt has been made to cross the Atlantic. The 
dimensions of the boat 
as furnished by the Cus- 
tom House officials are 
as follows: Length on 
deck, 19.55 feet; over 
all, 20 feet; breadth, 
6.4; breadth over rib- 
bons, 6.4 feet; greatest 
depth, 3.16 feet; aver- 
age depth within the 
length of the keel, 2.6 
feet; greatest inside 
breadth, 6 feet; ton- 
nage admeasurement, 
1.62; but the old gov- 
ernment measurement 
would make her ton- 
nage nearly three tons. 

Her two sharp ends, 
however, having a keel 
only 13 feet long, with a 
sheer of 17 inches, re- 
duce her cubical capa- 
city. The boat’s fore- 
mast is 18 feet above 
the deck, and mainmast 
17 feet. The only sails 
bent were two “leg-of- 
mutton sails,” having 
no gaffs, but narrowing 
toa point at the top. 
When hoisted the fore- 
sail measures 15 feet, 
and the mainsail 13 feet, 
while at the foot they 
measure 9 feet. 

Captain Crapo has 
provided himself with 
extra sails to be used 
in case of emergency, 
and he has also a square- 
sail and staysail, which 
he proposes to brin 
into use when the win 
is light. He also. car- 
ries charts, compass and 
a quadrant, and he will 
keep his longitude by 
dead reckoning, verify- 
ing it by speating any 
vessel he meets. 

He proposes to take 
the route used by ocean 
steamers, taking a direct 
course from Chatham 
Light until clear of New- 
foundland, and then 


In many places © 


MASSACHUSETTS.—THE SAILBOAT ‘‘ NEW BED 
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FORD,” WHICH SAILED FOR LIVERPOOL, MAY 28TH, 


BEARING CAPTAIN THOMAS CRAPO AND WIFE. 








THE THOMPSON BREECH-LOADING CANNON, EXHIBITED AT THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1876.—SEE PAGE 253. 


hauling northerly for latitude 45 deg., and longitude 
30 deg., from which point he will make a course as 
direct as wind and weather will permit for the 
chops of the English Channel, and expects to be 
reported at Falmouth in about forty days. Thence 
he proposes to proceed to London, and before the 
end of the season to Havre, 





THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE. 


SCENE ALONG THE FooT-PATH FROM THE 
BROOKLYN TOWER. 


Fret the very hour that the temporary foot-path 
of the Brooklyn Bridge was completed applica- 
tions for permission to cross from tower to tower 
poured in upon the superintendent from thousands 
of people of a age and condition in life. During 
the early part of last month the passes averaged 
seventy-five per day, while upon one occasion five 
hundred persons, by actual count, made the trip. 
Great inconvenience and considerable delay have 
been caused the workmen by the presence of suc- 
cessful applicants for passes. In the first place, it 
has been necessary to take men from their work 
for the purpose of watching travelers, lest they fall 
from the high path through fright or nervousness; 
then, some, more daring and romantic than others, 
fancy it a jolly lark to skim over with a hop, skip 
and a jump, pausing betimes to indulge in a dance,* 
thus jarring the structure sufficiently to impede 
work, besides injuring it; and, again, the majority 
wish to iinger far beyond the privileged time, and 
even demand the company of Jome of the officers, 
to answer all manner of questions, point out inter- 
esting objects in both cities, and go freely into the 
details of the great enterprise that would require the 
thought and talk of amonth. That there have been 
no accidents is due en- 
tirely to the strict watch 
that has been kept over 
travelers, for there have 
been hundreds of in- 
stances where narrow 
escapes from death have 
characterized the jour- 
ney. The applications for 
passes, however, have 
daily increased, until 
now the superintendent 
is determined that the 
labor of his men shall 
no longer be interfered 
with, and orders have 
been issued that no ap- 
plication will receive 
any notice whatever, 
and no one be allowed to 
cross, excepting those 

engaged in the work. 
To the various illustra- 
tions of this gigantic 
undertaking we add this 
week a sketch taken 
from the Brooklyn tower 
looking along the foot- 
path, and showing the 
ew York tower and 
the Post Office, and 
other buildings readily 
seen from a distance. 


. 
THE LEATHER 
MEDAL. 


E often hear of the 
leather medal, and 

in some instances our 
military marksmen have 
won, and occasionally 
wear, the leather medal 
as a sort of absurd re- 
galia, marking a very 
low rate of marksman- 
ship. Some time during 
the 14th century the 
French king, John, for 
the ransom of his royal 
person, promised to 
ay Edward III. of Eng- 
and 3,000,000 of gold 
crowns. In order to 
fulfill this »bligation, he 
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was reduced to the mortifying necessity of payinz 
the expenses of the palace in leather money, the 
centre of each piece being a little point of silver. 
In his reign is found the origin of the burlesque 
honor of boyhood, called “ conferring a leather 
medal.” The imposing ceremonies accompanying 
the presentation gave full force, dignity and value 
to the leather jewel, which even noblemen were 
proud to receive atthe hands of majesty. 








FUN. 


LITTLE fish have a proper idea of business. Not 
Ddeing able to do better, they start on a smal! scale. 


A WESTERN paper complains that Mr. Hayes’s 
attitude on the temperance question “will raise 
the price of cloves.”’ 


Boys are much better than they used to be. We 
observed one yesterday out on the back piazza sing- 
ing, ‘‘There is rest for the weary,’’ while his 
mother was weeding the onion-bed. 


A RELIGIOUS old lady, when asked her opinion 
of the organ of a church, the first time she had 
geen or heard one, said: “It’s a vera bonny kist fu’ 
0’ whistles; but, oh, sirs, it’s an awfu’ way 0’ spend- 
ing the Sabbath day ?’’ 

“You ought to acquire the faculty of being at 
home in the best society,”’ said a fashionable aunt 
to an honest nephew. ‘I manage that easily 
enough,” rejoined the nephew, “ by staying at 
home with my wife and children.”’ 


GREAT place, that Black Hills country. Besides 
old and silver, ‘‘a mountain of isinglass’’ has 
ust been discovered. The accounts do not men- 

tion the matter, but we understand that there are 
indications of type-metal and a flowing well of hair- 
dye! 

A THREE-YEAR-OLD little girl was taught to close 
her evoning prayer, during the absence of her 
father, with, ‘‘and please watch over my papa.” 
It sounded very sweet, but the mother’s amuise- 
ment may be imagined when she added: ‘‘ And 
you’d better keep an eye on mamma, too.” 


A RUSSIAN engineer has invented a bomb-proof 
tower, which is moved about by steam, and in 
which artillerists sit and pelt the enemy with 
destruction. By tho time the next war breaks out, 
the warrior will sit in a rocking-chair in the front 
parlor of a hotel and talk his enemies to death with 
@ revolving telephone. 








LEAVEN. . 


‘A LirrLe leaven leavens the whole og | ” is 
literally true, when you use the old reliable Royal 
Baking Powder; it is the strongest and purest 
powder in the world, and excels anything for 
making biscuits, cakes, all kinds of muffins, etc. 


, MR. DIOGENES. 


Tn13 singular man lived in Greece. He was 
distinguished for his eccentricities. bad manners 
and bad disposition. It was his chief business to 
find fault. For example, he took a lantern one 
day when the sun was shining brightly and went 
out to search for an honest man, thereby insinuat- 
ing that sucli persons were exceedingly scarce. 
When Alexander, a distinguished military gentle- 
man, paid him a visit, and inquired what he could 
do for him, he had the impudence to tell him to 
‘«get ont of his sunshine.’”’ To cap the climax of 
his oddities, he dressed like a beggar and lived in 
atnub! He was a sour, crabbed, crusty old bach- 
elor. We infer that he had no wile, first, because 
history does not mention her; second, becanse no 
woman wonld take kindly to one of his habits, 
dress or manners, or aspire to beeome mistress of 
his mansion. ‘‘ There was an old woman who 
lived in a shoe,’’ it is true, but the woman who 
would live in a tub, and especially with such a 
companion, had not been heard from. ‘The misan- 
thropic spirit which possessed this man was doubt- 
less due to disordered digestion and a bilionsness, 
one of the prominent symptoms of which is a 
morose, fault-finding disposition. The tongue is 
heavily coated, giving rise to a bad taste, the appe- 
tite is not good, and the patient feels dull, sleepy 
or dizzy, and is apt to be fretful. Unfortunately 
Mr. Diogenes lived several centuries before Dr. 
Pierce's Pleasant Purgative Pellets were invented, 
a few doses of which would have relieved him ot 
his “bile,” and enabled him to find scores of 
**honest men” without the aid of his lantern. 
Under their magic influence, combined with that 
of the Golden Medical Discovery, to cleanse his 
blood, he might have been led to take a more 
cheerful view of life, to exchange his tub for a 
more decent habitation, to “spruce up” in per- 
sonal appearance, and at last have taken a wife to 
mend his clothes and his manners, both of which 
were in evident need of repairs, and become the 
happy sire of little Diogeneses who would have 
handed down to posterity the name not of a cynic 
philosopher, but of a cheerful, heal:hful, happy, 
virtuous man! 








Emtxent members of the medical profession and 
hospital surgeons without number Cove candidly 
admitted that the pharmacopoeia of the faculty 
contains no prescription that produces such bene- 
ficial effects, in dyspepsia, general debility and 
nervous diseases, as Hostetter’s Bitters. To use 
the language of a venerable physician of New York, 
‘The Bitters are the purest stimulant and the 
safest tonic that we have.’ But the uses of the 
great vegetable antidote are much more compre- 
hensive than such praise would imply. As a pre- 
paratory antidote to epidemic disease, a genial 
stimulant, a promoter of constitutional vigor, an 
appetizer, a stomachic, and a remedy for nervous 
debility, no medicinal ae net ne has ever at- 
tained the reputation of Hostetter’s Bitters. 








Her for the weak, nervous and debilitated ; 
chronic and painful diseases cured without medi- 
cine. Eleetric Belts and other appliances, all about 
them, and how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, mailed free, 
Address, Putvermacner GALvanic Co., 292 Vine 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Tne Best Mepicat TAcENntT indorses Walter 
Baker & Co's. Breakfast Cocoa for the use of inva- 
lids, as well as persons in health. Travelers and 
students find it most convenient, as it is prepared 
for use in one minute, without boiling. 





_ Tue aristocratic Clarendon Hotel of Saratoga 
is advertised to open on June Ist. Mr. Chas. E. 
Leland, the proprietor, has made a reduction in 
prices for the present season. Rooms may be 
engaged by mail or telegraph. or at Mr. Leland’s 
Rossmore Hotel, of New York, or Delevan House, 
at Albany. . 


TYhe superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Ex- 
tracts consists in their perfect purity and great strength. 


Removal,—Franklin & Co., of Union Square, have 
| removed their business to Fifth Avenue and 21st Street. 


Vanity Fair—For Meerschaums and Cigarettes, 
Does not bite the tongue. Always uniform and reliable. 


Money Invested by us in sixty-day straddles has 
paid the investor five hundred per cent. We buy and 
sell stocks on two to five per cent, margin. Send for 
explanatory circular, fre. W. F. HUBBELL & €0., 
Members American Mining an: Stock Exchange, 46 Broad 
Street, N. Y.; P. 0. Box, 2613. 


Kingford’s Oswego Starch—a familiar word 
in every household. How many husbands are made 
happy by having their washing came home from the 
laundry looking so glossy and fresh? How many wives 
rejoice in clean and fine looking linen? It is a power in 
the land, long admitted; and no family can do without it. 


The Way to Prevent Wholesale Destruac- 
tion of Life and Property by Fire.—Lct every 
building in which people congregate be placed in direct 
telegraphic communication with the Fire Department. 
This can be done by the wires of the Automatic Signal 
Telegraph Company, at very little cost. Office, 294 
Broadway. 

Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 

E. & H. T. Anrwowy & Co, 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel Chromos 

and Views, Graph pes, M pes, 
Albums and Ph phs of Celebrities. Photo-} antern 
Slides a specialty, anufactaters of Photographic Mate. 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 


To Housekeepers, Gardeners and Farm- 
ers.—Valuable information is always in demand, espe- 
cially so when you desire to know where you can purchase 
a splendid Refrigerator that will be a saving in itself 
—when you can purchase one combined with a Water 
Cooler and Filter—it is well worth your while not to 
delay, especially during these hot days. Economy in ice 
is an item worthy of consideration, and the Refrigerators 
sold by Mr. A. B. Cohu, are the best in the market, and 
can be purchased at little cost. Should you desire a Lawn 
Mower, Mr. Cohu has the best on hand. No gardencr 
can possibly keep the lawn in proper order without one, 
What a great contrast is noticed alter your lawn has been 
properly mowed by one of these useful machines, If the 
lawn is bare here and there and needs good seed, Mr. 
Cohu has the best Imported Lawn Seed a'ways ready in 
any quantity to forward to any address. Farm or Garden 
Seeds, Implements or Machinery, or anything appertain- 
ing to the hot-house. garden or farm, you will always 
find at A. B. Cobu’s establishment. 197 Water Strcet, 
New York City. Be sure and send for a circular. 


and , Frames, 








CPE LE EE TS OEE OTT 
PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. Funxr, Jn, Sole Agent, No 78 John St., 
New York. P.O. Box, 1029. 


Imitation Geld Watches 
$15. $20 and $25cach Chains 
$2 to $12, to match. Jeweiry ofthe same. 
a y gent C.0.D., by Express. Sendatamp for 
Illustrated Cirenlar CoLLINns MeTaL WaTcu 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, NewYork. Box 3696 


EL CINCO 








Enjoy a luxurious smoke at little 
cost. $50 per 1,000. Box of 50 sent 

st-paid on receipt of $2.70. Sample 
of 10 for 60 cents. Mild, medium or 
strong. F. A. Forp, 307 B’dw’y, N.Y. 





TABLFS so'd at 
prices never before 


CIGARS. 
BILLIARD S. asain 


L. DECKER & CO., 746 Broadway, N.Y. 
JOHN HOLDGAND’S 
SoD PENS 


a en 














Received the Centennial Medal from the +e 7 on Awards, for 
* superior elasticity and gener! excellence.” If not sold by your 
Stationer, send for Illustrated Price-List to the 
Manufactory, 19 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


LADY INTRODUCERS WANTED 


for our Rubber Fancy Goods for Ladies’ and Children’s 
wear. Ladies’ Rubber Gloves, Aprons, Breast Pads, the 
La Verle Shields, Baby Diapers, Child’s Bibs, Curlers and 
Crimpers, Bed Sheets, Crib Covers, etc. Agents can real- 
ize very handsome profits by introducing our popular and 
fast-selling household necessities required in every family. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. La Perie Russer Co., 

90 Chambers St., N. Y. 


NEW PRINCIPLE OF REFRIGERATION. 
THE 


“Whitson” Refrigerator. 


Call and examine before purchasing elsewhere. 
NO, 824 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


$20, $50, $100, $200, $500. 

ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & CO., Bankers and 
Brokers, No. 12 Wall St., New York, make for 
customers desirable investments of large or small 
amounts in stocks of a legitimate character, which fre- 
quently pay from five to twenty times the amount in- 
vested every thirty days. Reliable Stock Privileges 
negotiated at favorable rates. Stocks bought and carried 
as long as desired on deposit of three to five per cent. 

Circular explanatory and Weekly Reports sent free. 
























UY PU AMAA SARA TA bid woth AMARA 


WORK FOR ALL. 


There are no hard times for those who can 
set themselves to work. There is no lack of 
money for those who earn it. There is no 
want of thrift in a household where the chil- 
dren are brought up to habits of skill and 
industry. A movement founded on this idea was com- 
menced abo::t two years ago by the publishers of the 
“Youth's Companion,” and has now spread into nearly 
every town in the United States until more than 10,000 
people are using our Bracket Saws and Amateur Tools. 
An outlay of $1.5 will make a beginning, and all 
further expense will be paid out of the earnings. On re 
ceipt of $1, 25 we will send by mail, prepaid: One highly 
polished Steel Spring Saw Frame, 5 x 12 inches, six Saw 
blades, fifty full-sized Designs, embracing a great variety 
of fancy and useful articles, One Awl, one shect of 
Impression Paper, and full directions. The articles, 
when made from these designs, are worth more than 
$50, and can be made without further instructions than 
those given in the printed directions. We make nearly 
all the Amateur Tools used in this country, and keep on 
hana fu'l stock of hand and foot-power Saws, Carving 
Tools, Tool-chests, Saw-blades, Fancy Wood of all kinds, 
ready for use, Designs, etc., etc. We supply Dealers 
throughout the country, and our goods can be tought of 
them at our regular prices) MILLERS FALLS COM- 
PANY, 47 Chambers Street, cor. of Broadway, New York. 


EW SINGER PAT. SEWING MACHINE, all improve. 
ments, $28. EnGuisa S. M. Co., 746 Broadway, N. Y. 











LEADING 
Mercantile Houses of New York, 


Printing Inks and Materials. 
EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
W YORK. Printing Inks) This paper is printed 
with our Pictorial Cut Ink. 





AMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street (corner 
of Reade and Duane Streets), New York. 


Housefurnishing Goods. 


te: GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 
and all House Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford’s, 
lilustrated Catalogue 





Cooper Institute, New York City. 
and Price List free. 





Trav 


~~ 


Guide. 


Lee 





ler’s 


—E&—PLDLP PDI — 


Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT PHILADELPHIA 
The most centrally located, and on pMncipal promenade. 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 





SECOND GRAND DRAWING 
Kentucky Cash Distribution Co 


$310,000 CASH in GIFTS 


Farmers’ & Drovers’ Bank, [ ouisv:lle, Ky., Treas, 


THE KENTUCKY CASH DISTRIBUTION CO, author- 
ized by a Special Act of the Legislature for the benefit of 
the Public Schools of Frankfort, will have 


The Second of the Series of Grand Drawings of the 
City of Louisville, Ky., Saturday, June 30th, 1877. 
AT PUBLIC LIBRARY HALL, 


$60,COO for only TEN. 


READ THE LIST OF GIFTS 











1 Grand Cash Gift............ Seeeeerce $60,000 
One Grand Cash Gilt........cccccecccecccccses 25,000 
One Grand Cash Gift....... © cc cceecescocceseccs 15,000 
One Grand Cash Gift. ........ceecccccceceeececs 10,000 
3 Grand Cash Gifts, $5,000 each..........0006.- 5,000 
5 Grand Cash Gifts, $2,000 each. ......+-...eees 10,000 
20 Cash Gifts, $1,000 each..... Ce rccccccccccece . 000 
40 Cash Gifts, $500 each..... rreryrry ere ey © 20.000 
100 Cash Gifts, $200 euch.......ccccceevcccceee 20 000 
300 Cash Gifts, $100 each..........506- 30,000 
600 Cash Gi:t=, $50 cach..........ee0. ‘ «+ 25,000 
6,000 Cash Gifts, $10 cach. .......ceccccecceeees 69,000 
6,972 Cash Gifts, amounting to $310,000 


WHOLE TICKETS, $10; HALVES, $5; QUARTER, $2.50. 
11 Ticket?, $190; 3314 Tickets, $300; 5634 Tickets, $500. 


DRAWING POSITIVELY JUNE 30th, 1877, 
And every Three Months ther-after, 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERVISORS OF DRAWING. 


This is to certify that the first drawing of the Kentucky 
Cash Distribution Company took place on the 6th of 
December, in Major Hat, Frankfort, Ky., in our presence 
and under our immediate supervision. 

We further state that every ticket, and part of ticket, 
which had been sold was represented in the wheel, and 
that the drawing was fairly and honestly conducted. We 
further stat> that we bad no interest whatever in the en- 
terprise, nor any connection with the same, except in the 
character of supervisors whose sole duty was to protect 
the interest of the ticket-holders and to preside over the 
drawing. 

Hon. Alvin Duvall, late Chief Justice Sup Court of Ky. 
James G. Dudley, Chairman Board of School Trustees. 
Grant Green, Cashier Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky. 

Hon. 8. I. M Major, Public Printer State of Kentucky. 
Hon, Thomas 8. Lindsay, Pres’t Farmers’ Bank of Ky. 
Ron. Thomas C. Jones, Clerk of Sup. Court of Kentucky. 
Judge R, A. Thompson, Presd’g Judge Franklin Co. C'rt. 
James G. Crockett, Clerk Franklin County Court. 

Remittances can be made by Mail, Express, Draft, Post 
Office Order or Registered Letter, made payable to G. W. 
Barrow & Co. 

All communications and orders for tickets should be 
addressed to 


Cc. W. BARROW & CO. 
General Managers, 
Courier-Journal Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Send for Circular. 697 Broadway, New York. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 


SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 





TIN-PLATE, 





ren EATERS who des're a cure send stamp 
to DR. PERRY BOWSER, Logansport, Ind. 








GREAT BARGAINS 


Will be offered prior to taking their SEMI ANNUAL 
INVENTORY in the various departments, viz. : 


Spring and Summer 
DRESS GOODS, UNDERWEAK, 
HOSIERY & FURNISHING GOODS. 


Family Linens 


AND 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PARIS MADE 
COSTUMES & WRAPS. 


Plain Colored, Fancy & Black Silks, 
Cloths, Cassimeres & Suitings. 


SUMMER SHAWLS, 


Traveling Wraps, 
Lap Robes, Dusters, Htc. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St. 


Upholstery Goods, 
Furniture Coverings, 
Lace Curtains, 
Drapery Materials, 
Satines, Cretonnes. 
Slip Coverings, 


Shade Hollands, Shades, Etc. 


CHINA MATTINGS 
Body Brussels, 
VELVETS & AXMINSTERS. 


Persian Rugs & Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Linoleum, Etc, 


Arnold,Constable & Co. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St. 











A Special Offer 


TO THE READERS 


OF THIS PAPER. 


A Genuine Swiss Magnetic Time- 
Keeper, perfect Gem for everybody desiring 
a reliable Time-Piece, and also a superior Com- 
pass, usual watch size, stecl works, glass crystal. 
all in perb Oroide Hunting-Case, warranted 
to denote correct time, and keep in order for two 
years—Perfection guaranteed—will be Given 
oney to every patron of this paper asa Free 













Cur ovr rns Covron axp MAIL IT. 


COUPON. 
On receipt of this Coupon and 50 cents to 
pay for packing, a and mailing charges, 
we promise to send each patron of this paper a 
Genuine Swiss MaGNETic TIME-KEEPER. 
Address, Magnetic Watch Co., 

ASHLAND, MASS. 

This is your ONLY OPPORTUNITY to ob- 


tain this beautiful premium, eo order AT ONCE. 
This offer will hold good for 30 days. 






























ALL at 27 Union Sq. and try the BLANCHARD 
FOOD CURE. A great remedy for physical and 
mental disease, intemperance, ctc., by a NEW SYSTEM, 
Lady and gentlemen attendants. Everybody should 
investigate personally. 


RD Closing Out. 25 Prang’s Chromos, with 
C name (the best), 20c. ; 59 white, 15c. Blanks 


100 Transparent (the best), 35c. Send quick. 
J. W. BELCHER, Holbrook, Mass. 





cheap. 
Almost gone. 

















SEES Fo frigcrator, Water Cooler & Filter. 
Lawn Mower, Lawn Seed, © *y kind of 
Farm or Garden Seeds, Implements or One door from Fulton St. 


IF YOU WANTA 


A. B. COHU 
197 Water Street, N. Y. 


SER Machinery, send for circular cr call on Qe 











TO WATCH SPECULATORS! 






We hare the best Imitation Gold Watch in the Market for 
4 The metal is a composition of other metals, 
id that the best 


Cc. ENT. 
ON BALANCE. BEAUTIFUL- 
I GRAVED OR ENGINE TURNED 
and dy CASES, and CH appear: 
ae ancoto a T 
TY cost P86 trots Baas 
fy ¢ itsells and trades readily, for from $60 
is § to $100, and if you wish a watch for your 
as OWN use orto make money on, try this. 
4) Owing to our large sa we are enabled 
ey to a price Pd them ons 2 
wit ne t ain 
attach - oh. pia] a on earns, Shain 
ers, and in Manufactories. and other places whero 
\ accurate time is required, and gives general satis- 
yfaction. We send them by Mail or Express. on 
receipt of $12. to any part of the Country, or it 
will be sent C.0.D, when the customer desires and 
remits $3 on account. These Elegant CHAINS 
weigh about Fifty Pennyweights, and the same 
pattern in pure gold would cost $100. We sell 
these Chains at $3 each. But we sell the Watch 
and Chain for $12, sent by Mall in a Registered 
eee post-paid, to any Post Office in the 
United States. 


WE SELL THE WATCH WITHOUT 
THE CHAIN FOR $10. 


J. BRIDE & CO., 
























Clinton Place, & No. ii Eighth Street, N. Y. 
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Read It! 


No. 5076 
FIFTH 
AVENUE. 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CoRNER 
300 YEARS’ REPUTATION 


SOYER’S 


CARMELITE 


MELISSE CORDIAL. 


(Eau de Melisse des Carmes,) 















Relieves Apoplexy, Paralysis, Dyspepsia. 





Colic, Headache, Indigestion, Faintness, 





Chills ant Fever, Etc. 





General Depot at BOYER’S, 59 Park Place, New York. 
SOLD BY ALU DRUGGISTS. 








INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 








LOODS PATENT HELIX NEEDLES - 
a STANGER Penvien CENTRE ae aren coisa — 
= ADVANTAG ES nee ae 


ATENT CLOTH STUCK 


TAILERS | 
OLIV ER HO WARD 


ST. NAY. 








Royal Havana Lottery. 


Drawings Every 15 Days. 
25,000 TICKETS, Dy 750,000. OF THE VALUE 
TAYLOR '& CoO., Bankers, 

11 Wall Street, N. Y. 


RUSSIAN-TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They contain the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect; the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
ehocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensa- 
tions produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render 
these baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to 9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A.M. 
to 12 M 
, DAYS FOR LADIES: 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 
9A. M. tol P. M. 


Address, 





DEGRAAF & TAY LOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 





PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 


Etc., Etc., 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 


Retail at Wholesale Prices. 





E'rank -Leslie’s 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


FOR JULY, 


Excellent, Attractive and Cheap, is now ready with the following 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE. 


Russia and Turkey: Their War Strength.—Their Sover- 
eigns.—Their Naval and Military Commanders. By 
Wm. Staughton Chase. 

The Infiorata at Genzano. 

Sambur, Neilghau and Chectul., 

Explosives. ~ 

Aggageers, or Sword Hunters, in Abys-inia, Killing an 
Elephant, 

Bretnal’s Heiress. 

The Town Hall, Bremen. 

Pomp of the Zulu King. —A Gypsy Divorce. 

Floating on the Lake. By Amanda T. Jones. 

Tom’s Experience. 

The Jacquier Tree 

Jinny McFlinn, By Mrs. J. G. Austin. 

Want of Confidence. 

The West End of Paris. By C. H. Harding. 

The Sewers of Pars. By C. H. Harding. 

The Two Bracelets. 

A Glance at Malta. 

The Conscript. 

The Slender Shear-tailed Humming Bird. 


By Francis Davenant. 


The Jilt. By Charles Reade. 

The Gift of Empty Hands. 

Miss Crimme’s Rom ince. 

The Hawk Moth.—Nocturnal Lepidoptera, 

Off and On at Long Branch. 

The Old Spring House. 

A Siamese Rope dancer. 

How she became Mrs. General Gaines. 

The Great Grain Movement. 

Cooking Shrimps. By Ella B. Wa-hington. 

The Underclyffe Ghost. 

The White Rose of Scotland. 

How I Asked for Nellie Mayton. 

Hunting the Rhinocerus. 

The Widow and her Two Daughters, 

Jack Ketch and his Wages. 

Indians Catching White fish. 

A Lesson about Diligence. 

Salt: Its Occurrence, Manufacture and Uses. 
fessor Charles A, Joy. 

Recent Progress in Scicnee. 

Entertaining Column. 


By Pro- 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Russia and Turkey: Alexander II.; The Grand Puke 
Nicholas; The Grand Duke Nicholas Setting Out to 
Take Command of the Army; The Grand Duke 


Michacl; Prince Gortschakoff; General Ignatieff. — 
General Todleben; General Mellikoff —General Tcher- 
naicff; Abdul-Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey; Abdul 


Kerim Pasha; Abdul Mukhtar Pasha; Admiral Hobart 
Pasha. —Salvit tasha; The Sheik-ul-Islam. 

Celebration of Corpus Christi at Genzano, 

The Aggagcers, or Sword Hunters. 

Bretnal’s Heiress. 
The Town Hall, 
Bremen. 

A Gypsy D-vorce. 

Floating on the Lake. 

Tom’s Experience. 

Tue Jacquier Tree. 

Jinny McFlinn. 

Want of Confidence, 

The West End of Paris: The Tuileries; The Gardens of 
the Tuileries.—The Arc de |’Etoile after the German 
Evacuation.—A State Supper at the Tuileries; A 
Friday Concert at the Chamys Elysées.—Intcrior of a 
Paris Omnibus.—Fashionable Promenade, Champs 
Elysées; A State Ball at Elysée Palace; Sports of 
the Parisians; Dining in a Tree; Skating vat Night at 
the Bois de Bologne. —Celebration of the Fourth of 
July by Americans.—Artists Offering Pictures for 
Exhibition; Views of Paris from the Arc de Tri- 
omphe; Skating in the Bois de Boulogne. —Pigcon- 
shooting in the Bois de Boulogne.—At the Bois de 
Boulogne; Palais de l’Industric; Lake in the Bois de 
Boulogne. "_Gathering Iee.— The Cascade; Distribu- 
tion of Bread and Wine at the Champs Elysées; 
Military Review. —Longchamps.—The Grand Stand at 
the Course; Review at Longchamps.—At the Suresnes 
Bridge. —Parisians Returning from Longchamps. 

The Sewers of Paris: A Rat Hunt.—The Wagon.—The 


formerly the Archbishop’s Palace, 


oat. 
The Two Bracelets. 





A Glanco at Malta: Harbor of Valetta; Defense of Fort 
St. Elmo by the Kuizhts of Malta, in 1565; Maltese 
Fishing Boat; Phoenician Ruins; Grotto of St. Paul; 
The Beggar's Stairs; Queen Adclaide’s Church, Va: 
letta; Scene on the Landing. 

The Conseript. 

The Slender Shear tailed Humming bird.—The Ruby and 
Topaz Humming-bird, 

The Jilt. 

The Visit to the Grandparents. 

A Hawk-moth, Eggs. Chrysalis and Ca'erpillar. 

Off and On at Long Branch. 

**Good Dog.’’ By William Hunt. 

The Old Spring House, 

A Siamese Rope-dancer. 

Mrs. Gencral Gaines. 

The Great Grain Movement: Propellers and Sailing- 
vessels at the Chicago Elevators.—Grain - vessels 
Towed from Chicago into Lake Michigan.~—A Grain- 
boat on the Erie Canal.—Tow of Grain-boats on the 
Hudson River.—Elevator Transferring Grain to a 
European Steamer in New York Harbor, 

Cooking Shrimps. 

The Underclyffe Gho: t. 

The Swiss Clock. 

** Now I'll Catch You, I’m Sure,” 

How I Asked for Nellie Mayton, 

Hunting the Rhinoceros. 

The Widow and her Two Daughters. 

Indians Catching White Fish. 

Salt: The Salt Mines of Boschnia.—Eutrance to Chapel 
of St. Anthony. —The Chapel of St. Anthony.— 
Francis Joseph’s Ball-room.—The Lake in the Salt 
Mine of Berchtesgaden.—Syracuse Salt Works, ~— 
Pumping the Brine into the Reservoirs. —Settling 
Peservoir.—The Block for Boiling Down the Brine. 
—The Block for Concentrating the Brine.—Geolo 
gical Section of the New York Salt-basin. 

Rosy Youth in Rural England.—Birds’ Nests and Flowers. 





This new Monthly, from its wonderful combination of merits, has won general favor and admiration, and reached 


at once a circulation seldom attained in years, 


Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent reading, embracing what would require volumes in other form ; and, 
with a hundred illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational. 


The ** POPULAR MONTHLY” can be found at all news-depot 


128 Pages Quarto. 100 Illustrations. Price only 20 Cents, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50, POSTAGE FREE. 


Frank Leslie, 587 Pearl 





IFE AND HEALTH WitHour DRUGS. 





PIUM 


Habit Cured. 
A CERTAIN & SURE CURE, 
Large Reduction in Prices. A Trial Bottle Free. 
MRS. J. A. DROLLINGER, LAPORTE, IND. 
Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collins.) 


S Ried a8, Ur 


P* runs 
ts, 2 fo ts. Address, 
Mailed ners AiG Chanter ease 
Box 4614. 39 Ann Street, New York. 
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ELEGANT CAR 
post-paid G. L 


no two alike, with name, 10 cts, 
EED & CO.,. Nassau, N. J. 


25 





COAS'1"S 


- PAN 
BLUE AND RED Is ow REAT WORK 
| _LICHT. . M. Stoppart & Co., 


123° Chestnut St, Phila. 








Our new self-inking Printing Press, 
‘is as marvel for simplicity and 





_@& YOUNG AMERICA PRESS COMPANY 
Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 


No. 12 East 47th Street and 62 West 12th Street. 


Kindergarten attached to each School Omnibus from 
12 East 47th Street, 


" AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 
Latest Invention. Everybody can operate with 
perfect success, Complete, with Chemicals, from 
$5 to $25. Inc'ose stamp for circular. E. Sack- 
MANN & Cv., 650 De Kulb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FANCY CAKDS, all styles, with name, 10c., post- 
paid. J. B, HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


GOODRICH, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 124 Dearborn 
Ave. Chicago, Ii Advice free; no fee unless success- 




















ful; 13 years’ experience; business strictly confidential. 

















Street, New York Citv. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Size of a silver dollar. No counterfeit coin 


No. 5076 | 
STARTLING! 
can be made it will not detect. Twenty-five 


AVENUE. 
RINTING | 28 Samrat 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
nd-Inkers, #8 to $20. 
cents by mail, Agents wanted. Liberal dis- 
counts. J. W. SUTTON, 95 Liberty St., N. Y. 








Agents Wanted. 


—_—— er 








$10 to $25 a day sure made by Agents sell- 
ing our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 


and Chromo Cards. 125 samples, worth oo. sent post- 
id for 85 cents. Illustrated catalogue fre 
- H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. [Established 1830. 


BIG PAY to sell our Rusper PRINTING STAMPS. 
Terms free. Taylor & Co. , Cley eland, O. 
$i0 A DA 7-Shot Nickel-plated Revolvers, $3. 


a New Novelties and Chromos. Cata- 
logue Free. GEO. L. FELTON & CO., New York City. 


3504 MONTH.—aAgents wanted 36 best 
selling articles in the world. Ons sample 
free. Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


S A WEEK to Agents $10 Outfit Free. 
” P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Ma 
A DAY can be made on a $60 SODA FOUN- 
TAIN. For Catalogue, address Coapman & 

Co., Box 790, Madison, Ind, 
TATIONERS, Agents, and others, supplied with Metal 
and Rubber Stamps, Seal Presses, etc. Wa. A. Foros, 
172 Fulton St.,N. Y. Illustrated Catalogue, with terms, 10c, 


60 AGENTS’ PROFIT per week, Will 
t 


prove it or forfeit $500. New articles, 
just patented. Samples bg he to 
alf. address, W. H. Coipester, 218 Fulton § 
Ehiomo in gilt jtame PRUE 
and a 16 page, 64 col. 1 tilus. Paper, 6 6 mos. 


if you willagree to distribute our circulars. Enclose 25 cents for 
age. Agentswanted. KENDALL & CO,. Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


THE PATENT TIDY FASTENER, 


no — poteee 3 ; aset ated My every reader for 


ents wa 
SIMPSON ft sat H, 64 Gortlanat St. New York. 
































made 
of 





OH! Agents. Oh!! every body. 
The Mustache Protector, 
only 25 cts. Circulars free as air. 
C, H. Barrows, Willimantic, Ct. 


TO BOOK AGENTS. 


We have secured a new book from Jonn HaBperton, 
author of **HELEN’S BABIES” and the most popular 
writer of the day, Of **HELEN’S BABIES” 150,000 
copies have been sold by booksellers, Now we shall see 
what Book Agents can do by a personal canvass with this 
latest, largest and best book. 


““SOME FOLKS”’ 


Is the most interesting of Mr. Habberton’s writings, show- 
ing forth the varied phases of life in the far West (especially 
that of the miner), amusing characteristics of our eccentric © 
New England cousins, stories of Southern liie and “*Somo 
Folks”’ generally; the book is similar in size and char- 
acter with Mark Twain’s “ Roughing It’’; is an octave 
of between 500 and 600 pages, and is profusely illustrated, 
It is written to please, and as *‘ there is as much differ. 
ence in ‘some folks’ as ‘“‘anybody,’’’ we expect to have 
a lively and interesting canvass. 

The Book will be SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
and canvassing agents can depend on us to protect them 
in their exclusive right to sellit, An attractive canvassing 
book, with specimen pages, illustrations, and blank paper 
for Subscribers’ names, is now ready. We shall commission 
obly experienced canvassers, who give us assurances of 
their experience and worth, and will assign to them @x- 
clusive territory. 


DERBY BROTHERS, Publishers, 


P. 0. Box 4488. Room 50, 21 Park Row, New York, 











———— or 


~ ROYAL HAVANA, 


DRAWINGS EVERY 15 DAYS. 
Only 265,000 Tickets. 
787 Prizes, $750,000 Cash Gifts. 

Full particulars, sent free, Prizes cashed. Address, 


J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 


42 Nassau Street, New York. 


EAUTIES OF THE STAGE AND THEATRICAL 

SKETCH BOOK—Contains Twenty-nine Portaits of 
Celebrated Actresses ; also, Sketches of their Lives. 
The following are some of the Portraits: MISS FANNY 
DAVENPORT, AGNES ETHEL, MARIE AIMEE, PAU- 
IINE MARKHAM, LYDIA THOMPSON, CHRISTINE 
NILLSON, ADELINA PATTI, Etc. The Portraits are 
printed in the finest style. The above book will be sent 
to any address, on receipt of 25c. in currency or postage 
stamps. M. J. IVERS. 105 Fulton St., New York. 


TERY THE “POULTRY WORLD,” 

for 8 moni only && cents, id. Finely 
illustrated. n elegant monthly. 1,25 « year. 
With ae it SRObD. 7% centsextra. Address, 
DARD, Hartford, Conn. 
etc., can learn of a certain 


SUF UFFER ERS ces and. speedy remedy, free, 


by UFFE Dr. REI ES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


















from Nervous DEBILITY, 





AND CATARRH REMEDY. 


/ TRIAL PACKAGE 
Asthma relieved in B4 Oe 
and by its use Ww opted. 
dice Wok BELLIS. = 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ixp 





Assorted Cards, Repp, Watered and Bristol, 
with name 10c. & 3c. stamp; 25 light Gem Chro- 
mos, 20c. ; 50 Moss Rose or Autumn Leaf Chromos, 
25c. ; 25 Phantom (new & elegant), 18c. Ag’ts outfit, l5e. 
Samples, 6c. HELEN READ & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


hp MIXED CARDS, Damask, Repp, Granite, Etc. ,with 





pame printed on all for 10cts. andstamp. Outfit, 25 
cts. Address, CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 


HE ORIENTAL SECRET SHOULD BE KNOWN to 
all who wish to gain unalloyed affection. None can re- 
sist its magnetic influence. Price, $1. Secured by copy- 
right. Beware of imitation’ Addre 
JOHN FRANCIS AYRES, M. D., Boston, Mass. 
who have tried in vain every ad- 


SUFFERER vertised remedy for Nervous and 


Exhaustive Debility, will learn of a simple cure by ad- 
dressing Davipson & Co., 861 Nassau Street, Ne w Y ork. 


MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp, 25 
styles. Acquaintance Cards, ‘106. Samples for 3c. 
EXTRA FINE CARDS, no two alike, with aoe, 


M. W. DOWD & CO., BRISTOL, Conn. 
2 10 cts. J. K. HARDER, Malden Bridge, N. Y. 

















stamp. J. Minkxier & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 





Fancy Cards, no two alike, with name, 10c. post- 
paid. Nassav Carp Co., Box 50, Nassau, N. Y. 








READ IT IN 
Frank Leslie’s 
Saige y CooR ee ae Wandetate 
THE OLD-FASHIONED WELL. 
Latest Popular Song and Chorus, with seven other pieces 


Chimney Corner 
POCKET COIN DETECTOR, 
for 25 cts. Perry & Co., 538 Washington Strect, Boston 








Extra Fine Mixea Cards, with name, , 10 
STOWELL’S Famous Visiting Cards, 25 for 10e 
Post-paid. M. J. Stowell, Troy, N.Y 


cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
95 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10c 





Mixed Cards. with name, 10 cts, “Samples for 3 ct. 
post-paid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


> 
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SILVER-PLATED| ; 
WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FACTORIES, West Meriden, Conn. 
PROPRIETORS & PATENTEES OF THE CELEBRATED | 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICEPIT CHERS 


Cleaner, lighter and more durable than the metal- 
lined. The Porcelain is enameled on hard Metal, and 
CANNOT BE BROKEN 
USAGE 


SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE PITCHERS. 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT, AND THE BEST 
ARTICLE MADE 
TIFFANY & CO., 

UNION SQUARE, N. Y._ 


JOHN FOLEY, 





MANUFACTURER OF FINE 





GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, 


No. 2 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, N.Y. 


OR CRACKED BY ROUGH 





SUPPLIES 

| FOR CASH 

' AT THE 

j REUTRALITY 

| ETORE 
Y 

| 











¥.BULL 
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Nos. 398, 400 and 402 Bowery. 


JUNCTION OF THIRD 


AND FOURTH AVENUES, 








FAIRBANKS’ 
Standard Scales. 


MADE WITH THE 
Latest and Most Valuable Improvements. 














SCALES 
THE WORLD’S STANDARD 


RECEIVED. THE HIGHEST MEDALS AT 


World’s Fair, London............... 1851 

World’s Fair, New York............ 1853 

World’s Fair,: Paris..?.... Widvcseat cs age 

World’s Fair, a Bd edteS ceeei the 873 

World’s Fair, Santia eens arte 

World’s Fair, Phila elphi “Se 187 
ALSO 


COFFEE AND SPICE MILLS, 
TEA AND COFFEE CANS, 
STORE TRUCKS, Etc. 
AGENTS FOR MILES'S ALARM MONEY: DRAWERS, 


FAIRBANKS & C0., 311 Broadway, N.Y. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 166 Baitimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
FAIRBANKS & CO, 53 Camp St., New Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 216 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 338 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & Co.; 403 St.Paul 8t., Montreal. 
FAIRBANKS & CO.” 34 King William St., London. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago. 

FAIRBANKS. MORSE & CO.’ Cincinnati, Ohio, 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO.. Cleveland, Ohio. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Pittsburgh. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Louisville. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Louis. 

FAIRBANKS & HUTC HINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 





A Safe, Sure and Cheap Destroyer of the 


POTATO .. -BUG, casice 


CURRANT WORMS a ge 2d other Insects is 


OUR PEST= EPOISON. 


Unlike PARIS GREEN fit dissolves in water, 
and is sprinkled, Sure death. No danger to plants, or in using. 
Costs 25 cents an acre. Sample mailed for 30 cents (1-4 1b. box.) Send 
for Circular with hundreds of testimonials. Discount to the trade. 
KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, P. 0. Box 313% 

Cortlandt St. -» New York City. 












| The only perfect combined FictinG, GLossinG, Smoota- 


| ING AND Banp Iron in the world. Is cheap and does its 
work well and quickly. You cannot afford to be without 
one, Nickel Plated Sample (to test) sent on receipt of 
wholesale price. Address postal for terms and full des- 
cription to F. KOHNE, Jr., & CO., Box 868 Pitts. 
burgh, ‘Pa. 


E. A. NEWELL, 


No. 727 Broadway, N, Y. 


CorneR WAVERLEY PLACE, 








Would ask an carly inspection of 


NOVELTIES IN SCARFS, 


Including the 


“ROCKINGHAM” AND “ DICTATOR.” 
Also a large and choice assortment of 
FANCY LISLE AND 
COTTON HALF-HOSE 
COLORED SHIRTINGS, 


Erec., Ere. 





Prints, Cards, Envelopes, ete., equal to 
any Press, Larger sizes for large work. 
Do your own Printing and Advertising, 
and save money. Excellent spare jour 
amusement for young or old; or.it can 
be made money-making business any- 
where. Send 3-cent stamp for large 
catalogue to NINA 


KELSEY & : CO., Manufacturers, Meriden, Conn. 


















SSHRVAM 


class of diseases. 





plaints. 


ROSSMORE HOTEL, 


Broadway, 7th Avenue, 4lst and 42d Strects, 
NEW YORK, 
(Three Blocks West of Grand Central Depot), 
Rates Reduced..-.-----.- $3.50 & $4 per Day. 
Transient Rooms (Without Meals) $1 per Day. 


CHAS. E. LELAND, 


Proprietor, of Detevan Horse, Albany, and CLARENDON 
Hore, Saratoga. 


“The palatial ‘Rossmore’ of New York is the only 
new firc-proof hotel with reduced rates to transient 
visitors. ’— Boston Home Journal. 


The Clarendon Hotel, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


The Clarendon opened June Ist, at Reduced Rates, for 
the Season: $21 per Week for June and September; $25 
for July; $28 for August; $4 per day transient. Many 
improvements and conveniences have been added for the 
season of 1877. 


| CHAS. E. LELAND, Proprietor, 


‘Of Detevas Hovsr, Albany, and Rossmore Horst, 
| New York. 
























E. D. Bassford, Oooper Inst., N.Y. 


China, Gianewere. Crockery, Chamber 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, Silver Ware, 
House Furnishing Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 
tors, Cream Freezers, Children’s Car- 
riages, and everything for the house and 
table. Enclose 3c. stamp for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save 50 per cent.—Goods carefull 
delivered Paap Tome free.—E. D. BAS 

FORD, Coorsr Inst., New York. 

















THE WISE ‘MEN OF THE LAND, 


The Divine, the Physician, the Judge, use daily, in their own homes, and recom- 
mend to all invalids and eufferers from Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, 
Costiveness, Heartburn, 
Gout and Rheumatie Affections, Nature’s own great andg@od remedy, 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


as the best and most reliable medicine ever offered to the people for the above 
The nursing babe, 
grandparents, will all find this pleasant remedy adapted for their different com- 
Sold by all druggists. 


Indigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Complaints, 


its brothers and sisters, its parents and 





[ DIAMONDS 

1 
Fifteen Pairs of Earrings and Studs, 
bought at a sacrifice, and selling low 
for cach. A 3-carat Gem for $600, cost over $1,000, 










Gem Com 9%, 000. Cash paid for Diamonds, old Gold and Silver. 


J. H. JOHNSTON 


A 7-carat matchless 





FINE GAS 


NIAL”. EXHIBITION, 
1875 and 1876. 





FIXTURES. 


Medals of Honor and Highest Awards of Merit from the Centen- 
1876, and American Institute Exurpition, 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MANUFACTURING CO., 


67 GREENE St., and 68, 70 & 72 Wooster St., above Broome, N. Y. 





THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA. 


OW that Summer is coming, it beliooves us to keep cool. 


Colorado in and about Denver. 


No place like the famous haunts of the mountains of 


Hundreds of peop'e, tired of the resorts of the East, are going to spend the 


Summer in the grand old Rocky Mountains, amid its charming Parks, majestic Peaks with perpetual snow, grand 
cafions, clear sky, magic atmosphere, and wonderful waters which give health to the invalid. The popular KANSAS 
PACIFIC RAILW AY, with its steel rails and automatic air-brakes, is the favorite Tourist Route, and the only lino 


running Pullman Cars from Kansas City to Denver. 


Low round-trip rates from all Eastern cities. 
Descriptive Tourist Circulars, Maps, Guides, sent free upon ap 
General 


lication to D. E. CORNELL, 





IMPROVED CABINET ORGAN. 


Ezcelling what has previously been accomplished in 
Power, Prrity, and Devicacy or Tones. 


TheListz Cabinet Organ 


(Style No, 501).—Five Octave; Seven Sets or ReEeps 
or Two AND A Har OcTaves BacH, AND One Set or ONE 
Octave; Firreen Stops; New ScaLe or Reep Boarp, 
REEDS AND ACTIONS, WITH VENTRILLO CHEST AND OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS, PATENTED 1876-7. 

Base.—Contra Basso, 16 ft.; Excuisa Horny, 8 ft. ; 
Viora, 4 ft.; Viota Doce, 4 ft.; Scsp-Bass, 16 ft. 
TREBLE. —Corno, 16 ft.; Meopta, 8 ft. ; Piccoxo, 4 ft. ; 
Serapnone, 8 {t.; Voix Cetests, 8 ft. THROUGHOUT. — 
Fvuii OrGaAN, (knee stop), Vox Humana, Oorave CovPLer, 
(coupling up), Kxee Swett, I. Forts, Il, Forte. Cata- 
logue Price, $625, 

The Mason & Hamutn OrGAn Co. have the pleasure of 
announcing that specimens of this fine organ ( fac similes, 
in their musical part of one furnished Dr. Franz Liszt), 
are now ready, and may be seen at their warerooms and 
principal agencies. 

Circulars with full particulars, also catalogues illus- 
trating and describing all the styles of the celebrated 
Mason & Hamuin Casinet OrGaNs, which have taken 
highest honors at all the World’s Exhibitions of recent 
years, and are the only American Organs which have 
ever taken highest award at any such, sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 00., 


154 Tremont St., Boston ; 25 Union Square, New York ; 
240 and 252 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








Colors hair a Natural Brown or Black. Ono application. 
No previous wash. — All Druggists. 


DEPOT, 9 DEY STREET. 


EARN HOW YOU CAN GO INTO BUSINESS 
by sending 3-cent Siamp to Box 2,546, Boston. 





assenger Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
734-octave, fine rose wood case (not used 
PIANOS Soba ~ months), only $130; cost owner 
650. New Grand, Square and Upright 

mei: ianos at who‘esale. Great bargains. 

Nearly new, 4 sets reeds, 12 stops, sub- 
ORGANS bass, octave coupler, beautiful solo stop, 
etc. ; cost owner $350, only $55. New 9- 
stop organs $65, 12-stop $75. Rare oppor- 
tunities. Best offer ever given by a VP vee New 
Beatty instruments ready. Sent on 5 to 15 days’ test trial. 
Money refunded and freight paid both ways if unsatis- 
factory. Agents wanted. Libcral discounts to 


Teachers, Ministers, etc. Catalogue free. Address, 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jermy. 


HOME BUILDING, 


Now ready.—A 
splendid book. 400 
quarto pages; 42 
plates ; 45 original 
designs of build- 
ings of all classes, 
with specifications 
and costs. Material 
and labor tables, 
with prices, at 
nearly 500 points 
from New York to 
San Francisco. Also 
250 pages describ- 
= Ping places, with 
: statistics and hints 
INVALUABLE to ALL building, improving, seeking a 
ne or health, mechanics, real estate men, investigators, 
Price $5, *pos tage paid. Send money order to E. Cc. 
HUSSEY, Publisher, 245 Broadway, New York. 
Send 2-cent stamp for Specimen Catalogue, 














LIFE OF P. P. BLISS, 


By WHITTLE, MOODY & SANKEY. 


Stecl engravings of the Bliss Family. New songs 
and music. . © most salable book before the public. 
Price, $2. Apply for an agency for your town or nei ow 

borhood. A. 8. BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William 
New York. ° 
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By sending 35 cts. ,with age, height, coior 

of eyes and hair, you wili receive by re- 
turn maila correct phctograph of your 
future husband or wife, with name and 
date cf marriage. Address, W. FOX, 
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THE WAR IN TURKEY. 

THE PERSONNEL OF THE TWO ARMIES—THE 
First SHOT ON THE DANUBE —THE TURKISH 
FLEET. 

HE entire military system of Russia underwent a 
change in the year 1875. It was determined in 
the month of December of that year that the army 

when on a peace footing should number 750,000 

men, and that certain measures which we will pro- 

ceed to explain should increase the war status toa 
force of 2,500,000 soldiers. Russia in Europe is 
divided into 250 recruiting districts, in each of 
. ° Ld 
which is a depot building, with 265 non-com- 
missioned officers and privates attached, for the 
drilling of reserves and, in war time, of the recruits 
as well. Each depot battalion is composed, at the 
beginning of a war, of a marching battalion num- 
bering 1,100 men, for the purpose of filling up the 
vacancies as they occur, and also of a battalion 
made up of the remaining reserves and recruits, 
The cavalry consists, in time of war, of eighteen 
divisions, with three regiments of regular cavalry 
and one of Cossacks to each, and the whole army 
is divided into eighteen corps. The obligation to 
serve is general for the Russian population able to 
bear arms. Substitution is permitted in the case of 
young men upon whom the lot has not fallen, and 
who may serve instead of the next members of their 
family upon whom the lot may have fallen. Those 
who are freed from active service by the lot 
enter from their twenty-first to forty-first year 
into the Apaltschenie or Landsturm. The active 
service is for six, the reserve for seven, years, 
Young people of superior education have the right 





of doing their time of service (according to their 
amount of culture) in from three to six months, two 
and four years. Freedom from service is secured 
only after fifteen years of age by having passed the 
number of years required in the army, or by being 
freed by lot from the obligation. The introduction of 
universal liability to military service in the Empire 
has, however, proved far less effective than was ex- 
pected. Instead of the army of 2,500,000 men which 
it was thought would ultimately be produced by 
the new scheme, it has become evident that the 
largest force Russia can dispose of on a peace foot- 
ing is 30,000 officers and 730,000 men, and on a war 
footing 40,000 officers and 1,200,000 men. It has 
been found by experience that it is impossible 
strictly to carry out the new law, and thatin any case 
not more than 200,000 men can be raised yearly. 


THE REGULAR ARMY. 


The armed force of Russia is composed of an 
Active and Territorial army. The first is divided 
into the land and the marine forces. The land force 
comprises the regular troops annually recruited 
throughout the Empire; the reserves intended to 


complete the strength of the army to a war-footing, 


and composed of men on leave; the irregular 
troops, such as the Cossacks and the troops com- 
posed of foreign elements, The active or regular 
army is subdivisible into the field troops, the re- 
serves, the local complementary, the corps of in- 
struction, and auxiliary troops. These are unequally 
divided among fourteen military regions, ten of 
which are in European Russia, one in the Cauca- 
sian provinces, and three in Asiatic territory. The 
chief of each military region commands all the 
roops stationed within his jurisdiction. 
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GRAND DIVISION OF THE ARMY, 


The army is divided and stationed as follows: 
1st. The Army of the South, which was formed in 
September, under the command of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, with General Nepokoischitzki as chief of 
the staff, comprises four complete army corps, 
each with two divisions of infantry, one of cavalry, 
and artillery in proportion, four battalions of chas- 
seurs, two divisions of Don Cossacks, four regiments 
of light Cossacks, and three battalions of sappers, 
making 36,000 men to each corps, or 200,000 in all. 
2d. ‘Lhe reserves of the {rmy of the South, consist- 
ing of four divisions oi infantry, four battalions of 
chasseurs, one division of cavalry, and artillery in 
proportion, represent a total of from 70,000 to 
80,000 men. Thus the Russian forces intended to 
operate on the Danube number about 280,000 men. 
3d. The Coast Army, which will have to keep watch 
over the Crimea and the movements of the Turkish 
fleet, has been formed of two corps which formerly 
belonged to the Army of the South, and number- 
ing, together with the garrisons of Bender, Acier- 
moun, Kertch and Otchakoff, about a hundred 
thousand men, who are under the command of 
General Semeka. 4th. The Army of the Caucasus 
comprises, inclusive of the reserves recently dis- 
patched to it, 92 battalions, 72 squadrons, or sot- 
nias, 25 batteries, and some irregular cavalry, 
consisting of Mussulman volunteers from Tiflis, 
Daghestaa and the Caspian Sea. General Mellikoff 
is in command of this army, which is estimated to 
number 150,000 men, It must be borne in mind 
that these statements only give the general division 
of the army with the troops assigned to the various 
commands when war was declared. Since then 
pine fresh army corps have been put on a war. 




























































































[SuprLement Gratis. 








footing, and the tota's as given in the preceding 
statistics have been reached. 


Our sketches in this Supplement illustrate some 
of the characteristic types of both the contesting 
armies in the great struggle inaugurated by Russia 
on Turkish soil. The first cannon-shot. on the 
Danube was fired by a Turkish gunboat at Reni, 
shortly after Russia’s deciaration of war, and was 
directed against the Russian Commander-in-chief, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas himself. He had left 
Galatz in a train for Reni to survey the works at 
the mouth of the Pruth, and the mines opened be- 
neath the Danube. The train was running at a 
tremendous rate on flat ground about half a mile 
from the river. Fire was opened by one of three 
Turkish monitors lying near the shore with broad- 
sides towards the railroad track, but the shell 
passed beyond the train. At Ibrail the Grand Duke 
was again fired upon while reviewing a detach- 
ment of Cossacks, the conical projectile striking a 
coal pile a few yards from the Duke’s horse, and 
fortunately failing toexplode. The illustration of the 
Cossacks on the march represents-both the per- 
sonal appearance of that famous horde of irregular 
cavalry whose strength we have already given, and 
the severe atmospheric conditions against which 
both armies were compelled to contend in the early 
days of the war. When the first troop of Cossacks 
rode through Bucharest the Roumanian ladies were 
very anxious to see them, and the long avenue was 
lined with carriages. Dark and colorless masses 
loomed through it, and strange, stirring music was 
in the air. Not a sound was heard, even while they 
passed, except that martial war-song of the bards 
who head each sotnia and the shrill accompani- 
ment of whistles modulated to weird harmony. No 



























































TURKEY.-THE RUSSIAN WAR OF INVASION—THE 
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FIRST CANNON-SHOT ON THE RIVER DANUBE—A TURKISH GUNBOAT FIRING AT THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS, 








With a loving wite, three 


best.do; anyhow, a heavy plank 
fracture the doctors called it. 

“‘ William, don’t you fret yourself. Just take your time. 
right along. When you get to work a 
1 do this, William,” 


other half I will stand. 
and faithful in my employ, 


and I reckon you are about 


The boss was very kind. 


gain I shall let 


ve yah YOU What 


over what 


slipped in lowering and broke my arm—compound 
eer 


Says he: ae 

You shall draw your wages 
you pay half the money back—the 
‘because you have worked steady 


says he, 
my best man.” 


I think I would have been willing to have my otherjarm broken just to hear the 


boss say that over again. 
The fracture was a bad 


It took all the pain away. 
one and was a long 


— ® 
time healing. My wages came regular. 


My wife was always cheerful, and the children—one a baby—were as hearty as they 


could be the whole time. 


safe enough. 
and I felt sure he would be 
I got round at last. 


‘William I am glad to 
I have any.’ 


In four months he failed. 

In less than six mont 
I could not get steady employment, 
gs bank, till only 
The bank broke and I never saw 
It was a bad business. 
The little girl died. That broke me down. 
I told my wite I did not care if everybody died atter that. 
I pawned ever 
nkets, pillow-cases, they all went pretty much for nothing, 
this way up to last December. 
1 over the city ;. all over Brooklyn 
- Up to this time I never had 


place. 
and fast. 


money put away in the savin 


that against sickness. 

I took a cheaper place. 
daughter, 
down. 
could get work. 


retty things, our sheets, bla 


Ve lived alung somehow in 
any kind of work. I tried al 
in Westchester, everywhere 

I did not even think 


times grew worse. 
aged man who was 


him it he would stop a moment and 
a little girl at the window smiling as 
little daughter I lost, and her smile wa 


came.home from my work. 


when the little girl smiles in that w 
accost him in the way] did. 
some interest in me and advise 


I used to sit and 
buy a few lots just out of New York, 
we should have something to tie to. 
soon make up for lost time. 
bankers and banking-houses, and big r 
I knew I could go to work 
all right anyhow. 
When I went to the 
had been discharged—all the unmarried one 


Before I 


Ss. 
see you able to work. 


plan all sorts of things. I was going to 


in the country, and build a snug house myself. Then 
I would work on my own account and we would 
got out there came an account of great failures— 
eal estate men, and all that sort 
for the boss as soon as my 


of thing. I felt 
arm was strong, 


shop to report I found a third of the men 
The boss was a changed man. Says he: 
You shall have a chance as long as 


He gave me a first-rate recommendation, and I got another 


of asking for help. 
kept saying so month after month, year 
One afternoon, a day or two before Christmas, I spoke to a middle. 
about entering his house—a handsome, elegant house—and asked 
hear what I had to 
he came up the steps. 
$ just such a smile as she used to give me when [ 
to myself, ‘*That man must 
ay to him. 
idea of begging. 
me how to help myself or put me in the way of it, 


I said 
I had no 


especially if I told him about my little girl. 


I wanted in a quick, angry tone. 
believe! it was the same person ; 


said. ‘Have got nothing 


shut it with a bang after him. 


1. Village 


for 


hs my second boss 


ything we could spare. 


after 


went up. Then my troubles came tl 
and had to draw out, little by little, the 
fitty dollars remained. I meant to keep 
my fifty dollars. 

My wife got sick in it, and my oldest 
I could not help it; it broke me 
I worked when I 
My silver watch, my wife’s 


I tried everywhere for work— 
; in Jersey City, in Newark, 
a thought of doing wrong. 

Folks said times would soon mend, and they 
year, but instead of times mending, 


and I saw 
just the size of my 


I liked his looks, 
She was 


say. 


be a kind-hearted man, 
It was this which gave me courage to 
I thought perhaps he might take 


The man turned sharp on me and asked what 
His whole look changed in an instant. 

I did not appear to mind 
you,”’ says he, very rough, and 
I could not help stopping on the sidewalk to look at the little 


You could not 
; I just repeated what I had 
opened his door quick and 
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“of Yeni-Mahalli, 


i 


me, and you shal 
Said I: ‘It is not the 


a dog. 
fusal, 
Sometimes a fine lady would turn pale and scream 
for a policeman when | approached, and before J 
had said a word. For all that, some pleasant things 


That hurt me worse than the roughest re- 


ave your share of it.’” 
money I thank you for, 


but for the kind words you speak to 


me, which have driven many wicked thouzhts out of my head.” 


He was not the only one who was considerate. 
one of that sort, I always went home content—almost happy. 
world—I and my wife and my children—when folks 


I was not so much alone in the 
talked that way to me. 
My wife never got to 
plain. -I often wished 
children ! 


be strong again after 
she would complain. 


I mean of poor children—of poor wretched children. 


I met several, and when I encountered 
You see, it seemed as if 


we lost our little girl. She didn’t com- 
But the children—how God takes care of 
Why, they will frolic 


and play and enjoy themselves, and be as merry as merry can be when they are but half- 
ted and half-clothed. God has fixed that. 
Do you know, by degrees 1 began to lose all hold on things. I saw nothing clear ; every- 


thing through a mist. 


to go. 


My wife and I used to be regular atchurch, and the children went 
to Sunday-school as long as their clothes held out, and we 


went as long as we were fit 


The minister came to see us when my little girl died, and he talked to usa great deal, 
and told us we must not repine, that these trials were sent for our good, and we ought to 


be thankful for them. I tried to be thankful, but it 
wasn’t thankful, I couldn’t be thankful. 
They told us to go to this society and to 
provided. One society declared we 
And another societ 
a widow, and another that we were ou 


able-bodied man. 


only that quarter of a ton 
all the time. 
who had earned a good living, 
and three darling childrep. 


children. 

Things began to dance around 
I prayed to the Lord for help. 
did not do any good; it made 


but I was 


imagine how I felt. Folks looked as 
me when I went along. 
= 


What is the use 


had enough of it. 
* * Ld 


One evening after ten o’clock I wa’ 


Madison Avenue. 
the house for her. 


might find 
where else. 


rest. 
Not 
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2, Entrance to the Black Sca.. 3 Genoise Tower, coast of 


Asia 4. Giant Mountain. 5. 


Bay of Beicos. 6. Frigate Orhanie. 
13. Ship of-war: Avni Illah, 


7. Frigate Azizie. 
14. Ship-of-war Mouini-Zafer. 
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8. Frigate Mahmoudie. 
15, Ship of war Arcadi. 
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KDERE. 
E THE LINES OF THE CONTESTING ARMIES. 


t ot their precinct. 
of coal and the tea, 
1 couldn’t make make 


unsteady, 
Once I prayed all night—the whole night—I tell you. 
me worse. 
That made me worse, too. I knew 
too far gone to have righ 
and bitter towards all the world, a 


it was not the right feeling 
t feelings, 
nd my brain kept whirling 
if they were afraid 
What had 1 done? I hadn’t 


* * * * - * * 
going on with this sad talk? I could keep it_up for a week. Y. 


ked 
I left my wife sick in bed with a 
That evening it seemed as if the sky was made of brass. 
I could look up at it and take comfort—it showed me 
That evening it was brass, all brass 
& human creature I addressed but what rejected me 


got so hard I could not stand it. I 
None of these pople gave us an help. 

that society, where, they said, everything was 
did not come under their rules because I was an 
y said they could not help because my wile wasn’t 
All the Winter we got for aid 
Everything seemed dark. It was night 


myself believe I had ever been a respectable man, 
and who had had 
felt I was a a loafer—an outlaw—with no home to call 
a home ; with a poor bro ken-hearted, broken-down wife, 


a happy home, a dear, good wite 


two half-starved, weak, sickly 


zig-zag. I tried to keep hold of something. 
It 
My wife was patient and gentile all the while. 
; I knew it at the time, 
have any. I felt savage 
and whirling—you can't 
of me, and the policemen watched 
done anything. 


1 didn’t want to 


ou have 


* * * * * 
up and then across the 


square up 
w fever. There was : 


nothing in 
Sometimes 
a world far off where it seemed I 
overhead—stone, all stone every- 
with contempt or 


Bresdway, 
0 
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rattle of accoutrements betrays the Cossack ; his aie sai : a a ee = girl; I could see her father come to the window, take 
very horse seems trained to move with silent ) -= : = == _— : == : —— \ Saba dw i her in his arms and kiss her ever so many times. It 
- With that pean in one’s ears, and the , = : = SS —_ = WA A made me feel verylow. I had no money, and there 
whistles screaming through it, one beholds without E : was nothing to eat in the house. I walked up and 
astonishment these warriors glide past, stealthily down the: avenue till near midnight. I did not 
and swift. One recognizes the viving race of speak to a soul; I kept thinking what would be- 
an earlier time. The Bucharest ladies were not a come of us; I saw the fine carriages taking ladies 
little impressed and not a little frightened. They to the theatre and opera and to parties, and I said 
looked at each other blankly, with little shrugs of i ; to myself: ‘Is it possible they can have any idea 
the shoulder to express te. One of : : 2 \\\ zg ( er = : : tae \\\) of what people are suffering close to them?” Idid 
afterwards confessed that her Muscovite sympathies : : i Zag \ ly ; \ \ : ” Lge : : : — \K : , not feel bitter that night—it was afterwards I felt 
vanished at sight of the first Cossack, so ugly and == . fx “ ' AW = = ; 3 SS == SX \ S bitter—but 1 did feel very low and sorrowful. 
so dirty was he. ; ; : . SS S oy SP Se Veo Ay, ~ Z SS Vo Bee SS What could I say to my wife? We had never been 
The picture of a Russian Burial Service tells its —— ie < : we B : 2 \ . == A without something to eat before. The next day I 
own sad story. P E : ; ‘ ‘ < ‘ Za A / { : \ : ' got a little job, and my wife had a quarter of a ton 
The Turkish fleet in the harbor of Buyukdere is 2 : . ig ; : , =——— 7, |\ \ of coal sent to her, and a little tea, by a society 
composed of eight frigates and nine small ships : = a ae ‘ \ ’ . F i} agent, and we fought over New Year’s and hoped 
of war, carrying together 153 Armstrong cannon \W . "| \ ? \ \ for the best. There was no best to hope for; there 
of re or ype AL these, fifteen are armed, = ; . ‘ & | NS was nothing to hope for whatever. 
equipped and ready for war, and two are being Wai y EB } ie Yj, | \ : “Tised ¢ ; f, 
hastened to completion. Buyukdere possesses a == .- ZZ VJ x f E | j INKS a phe wh Pg A oA png teneghiny 2 A ee ee 
splendid bay and harbor, and is one of Turkey’s = ‘Za il : | MiB Ja ! , \ SG Wh I heard A tell ry h thi y ft é 
best naval rendezvous. In the event of an attack We WAY; 4 | re — ha oan at ie, x wad 8 ye Peters? 
by the Russian fleet upon Constantinople, this city = > Y fe Vg | SX we Petne deaia ee “half hie wa 20 ever week— 
would at once assume a rank of great importance —— “a U; wa|’s f ' ‘ 1a Ni \ \ hes prices w : ‘his rele is in distrees.”” 
‘ : \ : | \ { ‘ “Williams? why Williams wouldn’t work more 
\ \ then half the time when work was plenty and he 
: . —_.— Vf) was wanted; no wonder he gets shut off now.’’ 
STORY OF THE HIGHWAY = : ; / , SS : * iil ge But me! didn’t I feel sure of what I could do, if 
s ; = t/a . : . only my health was spared? Well, my health was 
ROBBER. : | \ . ; Z \\ Hy ared. [ never had such health ; strong, tough, 
/ Wik ot an ache or a pain—only starvation. Starvation 
n for the two little children. 
RICHARD B. KIMBALL, aS a h s\ 4 “dh iN\\ \ { can’t believe it now when I think of it. When it 
pe RI tes ; |! yy . g ; comes to that, you don’t have much pride left. 
t R ST. L . = H i} SV } ‘ j y \\ Betwixt starvation and beggary—you may not 
WILL tell how it happened word for word. : MIN Si i 4) | think so—but I tell you natare says: “Beg!” No 
matter what pride says. And what is begging? 
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Hil! 
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Would you take me fora You = : | : 4 j —, 
shake your head. I? I am ty years old. = = WT ANY S' , ‘ f What makes you say “ begging”? I ask for work, 
The judge gave me twenty years ; = SS . : . Ican’t get it, because you a to give me, 
Wite? Yes, and two ch iv me under : MH | \ | SS SS) 2 Ss = ‘ . : Task for food., Why shouldn’t I get that if you 
the sod ; I wish the rest of them were there. Don’t = ~ hey | ) z =) —= : . <= ’ : : \ have it ‘to give me? Well, I began to beg. 
ask questions. I can tell you better without. ~ 2 y } SS SSS —S K&S . : ; oo all 44 ery et sg 4 ~ —_ 
I am f Northern New York. I had good ' = j | NM ANY = : SES RRA NSS \y \ oS \ 3 : and evening I asked for help. I asked everybody, 
schooling when I was a boy, and learnt the car- —— Se ee ||| At {| WY XQ Qn . 3 . ’ . men and women, young and old, and was refused 
penter’s trade.* I came down here as soon as I was —— : — == } m\\ \y / f , . by everybody almost. Sometimes a man would 
a journeyman, and got to work right away. 1 was 2 == = — ) \h ahh \ : WA W\A amie S } f : throw me 4 quarter as he would throw a bone to 
; I didn’t drink ; I never drank; I saved my Ss == — Hh \\ ‘\\) or $ = ose That hurt me worse than the roughest re- 
money. SSS ) Assiy ' es ; = = : 2 usal, 
Atver a while I married a nice girl, and for five SS, = a Pe Ty Ti AS eM i —_— _— ‘ : way = Sometimes a fine lady would turn pale and scream 
years I was the happiest man alive. 1 tell you what => . —_ = for a policeman when | approached, and before I 
caentet loving wile. three pretty children, a : had said a word. For all that,some pleasant things 
over what ft hac . . 
do; how, a heavy plank slipped in lowering and broke my_arm-—compoune y if Mihi ™me, and you shall have your share of it.’’ ’ 

Bactere the doctors called te The boss was very d. Says he: cane a ; y : : WH Ht | Said 7 ‘It is not the money I thank you for, but for the kind words you speak to 
“ William, don’t you fret yourself. ~ ¥ abe Yo time. ae - draw ~~ weave : | fan ——2 ; i Da vsti . me, which have driven many wicked thoughts out ¢ my a ie athens aac 
right along. When you get to work again I shall let you pay half the money back— ra | hae e was not the only one who was considerate. I met several, and when I encountere: 
ips ha 8 sari ye 8 do Witliam.”’ savs he. “‘ because you have worked steady _H a ah only er at nt:..9 ae. Sam enn. St aetna’ os if 


forgetting myself a littie thinkin 
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avoided me with terrified looks. I walked very 
slowly up Madison Avenue. I saw a stout gentle- 
man descending from his stoop, I knew who he was, 
I knew he was one of the rich men of New York. 
Twice I had solicited help from him and had been 
repulsed. I looked up and down the street; there 
was no one in sight; | went up to him and asked 
him respectfully to help me. He was frightened, 
but spdKe out boldly and told me to get out of 
hia way. I took hold of his collar and stopped 
him. I said ‘‘I want five dollars, quick.’’ He made 
no resistance but trembled all over. 

“ Take everything I have got,’’ said he, “ but 
don’t hurt me.” 

“‘T want five dollars,"* said I. 

His hand shook badly when he pulled out his 
pocketbook. He handed me the money, and I 
turned down a side street and walked home. 

It seemed, as I went along, as if the avenging 
angel was following close behind me. How could 
1 look my meek, innocent w.fe in the face? 


* * * * * * 


When I reached home, instead of finding her in 
bed, she was sitting up waiting tor me. The table 
was neatly set,a nice supper was spread, there. 
was a fire in the stove, and the tea-kettle was boil- 
ing over i’. 

‘*What do you think has happened?” she cried 
out. ‘‘Just after you went, two ladies came in. 
They asked me a great many questions. They be- 
long to one of the societies that declined to give us 
assistance. They read our case in the entry-book. 
Oh, what charming ladies they are! They had 
everything put in order, made the children eat a 
good supper and put them to bed. ‘They talked 
how surprised you would be when you came in, and 
they laughed merrily, and one of the ladies said her 
husband would get you a place as a night-watch- 
man till you could work at your trade. They left 
me a beautiful tract. Just read this piece of 
poetry.” 

With trembling hands I took the paper and read 
—well, here it is: 


**T say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man that thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway, or open strect, 


“‘That he, and we, and all men move 
Under a canopy of love, 
As broad as the blue sky above ; 


**That weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Through dark ways underground be led ; 


rag if we will our Guide obey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day. 


** And we, on divers shores now cast, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
All in our Father's house at last,” 


“Why, William,” cried my wife, ‘what makes 
you look so? Are you sick? Do tell me what is 
the matter?” 

At this instant the door was suddenly pushed 
open, and two policemen entered. 

“Here is our man,” says one. 
with us.” 

‘What does this mean? Oh, William, tell me 
what does this mean?” 

« It¢ means this,” I answered, taking out the five- 
dollar bill and handing it to the policeman. “1 
robbed a man of it.” 

**You admit that, do you?” said one of them. — 

“T admit it,” says I, ‘and am ready to go with 

ou.”” 

My wife fell on my neck, and clung to me so 
tight I had hard work to unclasp her hands. 

“ Look at the children, do take one look at the 
children!” she cried. Ishook my head. I couldn’t 
stand everything, you know. 1! heard one of the 
officers say to the other: 

‘It’s a —— hard case."’ That one turned to ny 
wife, and said: ‘‘Cheer up, my good woman; | 
dare say it may all he explained,” 


* You must go 





I could have fallen on my knees and blessed him 
for softening the blow to her. 


* * * * * * 


The grand jury was in session, and I was indicted 
the next day and tried the Monday after. The man 
whose five dollars I took swore very hard. He 
said he was sure I placed a revolver at his head, 
and all that sort of thing. A kind-hearted lawyer 
andertook to defend me by presenting what he 
called extenuating circumstances. I was sworn 
and to!d the story just as it was. The jury had to 
find me guilty of course. But the judge— Recorder, 
I believe they called him—was very hard. He 
sentenced me for twenty years; he said society 
must be protected, and that he was resolved to 
break up this highway robbery business, and should 
make an example of ne—ha! ha! ha! an example 
—and my wife and children! 





HOBART PASHA, 
ADMIRAL OF THE TURKISH NAvy, 


UGUSTUS CHARLES HOBART, a captain in 
the British Navy and Admiral of the Turkish 
Navy, is the third son of the Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, and was born April Ist, 1822. In 1835 he 
entered the Royal Navy, and attained the rank of 
captain when thirty-three years old. In 1867 
he had an offer from the Turkish Government to 
enter its naval service, and dircct the blockade 
of Crete. He was then on half-pay service. In 
January, 1868, Captain Hobart placed his commis- 
sion in Her Majesty’s service at the disposal of the 
Admiralty, in a letter to its Secretary, requesting 
to be placed on the retired list. On the 15th of 
February he was officially told that his request 
could not be granted, and that, should he adhere 
to his determination to serve the Turkish Gov- 


asking for time to consider the line of conduct he 
should pursue. On the 18th of March, Lord Stanley 
informed the L’ rds of the Admiralty that he saw 
no reason why Captain Hobart’s resignation should 
not be accepted, and, on the following day, his 
name was struck off the list of British officers. On 
the 26th of May, Captain Hobart, trusting their 
lordships would consider he had been sufficiently 
yunished, applied to the Admiralty to reinstate him. 

e was told that his request could not be con- 
sidered until the Cretan question had been settled. 
In December of the same year Captain Hobart, 
who had been named a Turkish Rear Admiral, took 
command of the blackading squadron on the ccast 
of Crete. 

In 1874 he was reinstated in his former rank as 
captain in the Royal Navy, and placed on the re- 
tired list from the date of lis restoration. The last 
letter of the series is from the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, informing Hobart Pasha that he will 
rise 4 seniority to the rank of Retired Admiral, 
and that directions have been given for him to 
draw retired pay, £1 per diem, from the date of his 
reinstatement. F 

Hobart Pasha’s first commission from the Turkish 
Government was that of Rear-Admiral. In the latter 
days of 1869 he was made Vice-Admiral, and early 
in the following March received the commission of 
Admiral, and voomes in command of the Imperial 
squadron in the Mediterranean. 

When in April last the Russians es‘ablished them- 
selves in force at Galatz, prior to the declaration 
of war, they obtained command of the Danube 
above and below that place, and closed the outlets 
of that river against the Turks. Admirai Hobart 

asha repaired promptly to Rustcbuk to inspect 
the Russian works on the banks of the river. He 
left the city during the night cf the 29th, and on 
arriving at Galatz, which was guarded by torpedoes 
and heavy batteries on shore, a rocket from the 
Roumanian side disclosed his presence, and the 
Russiars began firing upon his flagship, the 
Rethymo, but he ran the vessel so close to the 
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GRAND DUKE MICHAEL, COMMANDER OF TH® RUSSIAN ARMY IN ASIA. 


batteries that the gunners were unable to depress | Confederation adopted a system of national cvin- 
their ordnance sufficiently to strike him, and he | age prepared by Mr. Jefferson. 


escaped without the slightest injury. 








THE GRAND DUKE MICHAEL. 


HE Russian Grand Duke Michael, Governor- 
General of the Caucasias and commander-in- 
chief of the Russian forces in Asia, is the brother 
of the Emperor and the Grand Duke Nicholas who 
commands the army now operating against the 
Turks on the European side. He was born October 
25th, 1832, and was married to the Grand Duchess 
Olga, daughter of the late Grand Duke Leopold of 
Baden. The fruits of this union were six children, 
the two youngest being born at Tiflis, the seat of 
the military government of the Transcaucasia and 
of the civil government of Georgia. 








THE FIRST AMERICAN COINAGE. 


HE earliest coinage issued for America is said to 

have been executed in 1612, when the ‘Virginia 
Company ” was endeavoring to establish a colony 
in the Summer Islands (Bermudas). This coin was 
of the denomination of a shilling, and was struck in 
brass. 

The first colonial coinage included the ‘ pine- 
tree’? money of Massachusetts, instituted by the 
Colonial Assembly in 1652, after the fall of Charles 
I., and the consequent establishment of the Com- 
monwealth, with Cromwell at its head. The mint 
for coining this money was located in Boston by 
an Act passed in May, 1652. 

In the reign of George I. coins were issued by 
order of the British Government, which are believed 
to be the only coins ever struck by that authority 


j / , for general circulation in the American Colonies. 
ernment, his name must be struck off the list of | 


Her Majesty’s Navy. On the 28th of February, Cap- | 
tain Hobart addressed a letter to the Admiralty, | 


These coins, popularly known as the ‘* Rosa Ameri- 
— were made of a mixed metal, resembling 
rass. 

They were first issued in 1722, and are of three 
sizes, the largest being about the size of a half- 
crown; the second rather smaller than the English 
halfpenny ; and the third about the size ofa farthing. 

During the period of the Confederacy, which pre- 
ceded the adoption of the Constitution, from 1778 to 
1787, the right of coining money was vested not 
only in the Federal Congress, but in the different 
States. Many of them took advantage of their 
right by issuing copper coins—cents and half-cents. 

Vermont issued a grant in June, 1785, to Reuben 
Harmon, Jr., giving him the exclusive right to coin 
copper money within that State, for the space of 
two years, from the first of July following. Under 
this grant, Harmon established a mint at Rupert, 
and issued cents of various patterns. 

Connecticut issued a grant on the 2d of October, 
1785, to Samuel Bishop and others, authorizing 
them to coin coppers to an amount not exceeding 
ten thousand pounds. 

New Jersey, following the same example, issued 
a grant in June, 1786, to Walter Mould and others, 
with authority to coin copper cents to the amount 
of ten thousand pounds. 

Massachusetts passed an Act, October 17th, 1786, 
providing for the establishment of a mint within the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, for the coinage 
of gold, silver and copper; and the following year 
Joshua Witheral was authorized to provide for the 
necessary buildings and machinery. The first regu- 
lar issue of copper coins did not take place until 
1788, but specimens are frequently fuund bearing 
the date 1787—trial pieces, struck while the 
machinery and dies were incomplete. The only 
coins issued were the ey ot cent and half-cent ; 
no gold or ‘silver coins being struck, although 
authorized. 

Various tokens were issued by individuals in this 
country, and abroad, durivg the Revolution, and 
after that period. 

The first plan for a national coinage for the United 
States was oh by Robert and Gouverneur 
Mo:r's, in 1782. But in 1790 the Congress of the 


| piece, and the gold dollar. 





In 1792, laws were enacted for the establishment 
of a mint at Philadelphia. The issue ot copper 
coin commenced in 1793, silver in 1794, and gold in 


| 1795. 


Branch mints were established by the Govern- 
ment in 1835 at New Orleans, at Charlotte, N. C., 
and at Dahlonega, Ga.; in 1854 at San Francisco, 
and in 1870 at Carson City, Nevada. The New 
York Assay Office was established in 1854. In 
1864, another at Denver, Col., and, in 1872, one at 
Boise City, were added. 

The first “‘ purchase of copper for coinage” at 


| the United States Mint, Philadelphia, was made 
| September 11th, 1792. 


The first regular return of 
coius from the Chief Coiner to the Treasurer of the 
Mint took place on the Ist of March, 1793, and con- 
sisted of eleven thousand one hundred and seventy- 
eight cents. 

The first change in the standard of the gold coin- 
age took place in June, 1834. The original esti- 
mate by which the relative value of gold and silver 
coins were determined was based upon the suppo- 
sition that gold was filteen times mo e valuable 
than silver. This was found to be too low, at the 
market value, which, though always fluctuating, 
was nearer sixteen to one, upon a general average ; 
consequently an Act was passed, June 28th, 1834, 
reducing the standard of the gold coins. This Act 
regulated the fineness of gold to 899,225-1000 
thousandths; the eagle to weigh 258 grains, and 
the other pieces in proportion, But in January, 
1837, the Government decided to fix the fineness of 
coins, both gold and silver, upon the Fiench basis 
—nine-tenths; consequently .since that date, the 
fineness of our gold coins has been 900 thou- 
sandths, the weight being the same as before. 

The first deposit of gold bullion for coinage at 
the United States Mint took place February 12th, 
1795, by Moses Brown, merchant of Boston, Mass. 
The first return of gold coins from the chief coiner 
was on the 3lst of July, 1795, consisting of 744 
half-eagles. Eagles and half-eagles were coined 
from this date, but the quarter-eagles did not 
appear until September of the same year. No in:- 
portant changes were made in the devices on the 
gold coins until 1807, when new dies were com- 
pleted. Further modifications were made in 1834, 
and again in 1838, 

In 1849, two new pieces were added to the gold 
coinage, viz.; the double-eagle, or twenty-dollar 
In 1854, the enlarged 
gold dollar appeared, with a new device on the 
obverse side. The three-dollar gold piece also 
appeared in the same year. The fifty-dollar coin 
was first struck in 1851, at the California mint. 

On the 18th of July, 1794, the first deposit of 
silver bullion for coinage at the Philadelphia mint 
was made by the Bank of Maryland, consisting of 
coins of France, amounting to over $80,000; and the 
first return of silver coins, from the chief coiner to 
the Treasurer, was made Oct. 5th, in that year, 
mainly in dollars and half-dollars. The quarter- 
dollars were first coined in 1796, when. the dime 
also made its appearance. 








PHILADELPHIA’S FIRST DIRECTORY. 


HE first directory ever published in Phi!adelphia 

wassent out by a man named McPherson, in 1785. 
The Philadelphians of those days did not take 
kindly to the collection of addresses, and when the 
collector couldn’t get a man’s name the publisher 
priuted the answers given, as, for instance: ‘I 
won't tell you,’ 3 Maiden Lane; ‘None of your 
business,’ 15 Sugar Alley; ‘‘ Never mind what my 
name. is,’’ 160 New Market Street; “ Don't you 
wish you knew?” 185 Jclin Street; ‘Just as you 
please to put it,’’ 49 Market Stree. In the direct- 
ory for 1798 appears the following: ‘* Dorleans, 
Mess., Merchants, near 100 South Fourth Street.” 
Had it been printed D’Orieans, there would have 
been no misunderstanding. They were Louis Phi- 
lippe, afterward King of France, and his brother, 
the Duc de Montpensier. 




















